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PKKFACE. 


IN   thi>   text -book  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  national  training  from  the  most  liberal 
1  point.    Popular  or  State  education  is  considered  here 
in  it-  national  and  individual.     We  are  con- 

:ily  with  the  -Teat  fundamental  theory  under- 
lying   tin-    work     «>f    national    training    in    the    modern 
onse<juently  details,  whether  of  theory 
or  pr  iuld  }*>  sought  not  here,  but  in  the  companion- 

volumes  socially  written  for  that  purpose. 

H.  iv  Ire  ]  tint  t he  picture  of  national  education  in  broad 
spla>'  ••ur.  leaving  to  others  the  filling  in  of  details 

Hid  softening  of  tones.     Here  the  student  will  find  a  dis- 
pute, I  hope,  to  his  needs — of  the  theoretical 
«.r  hypotheses  upon  which  are  built  the  varied  forms 
•raining — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.     The 
those  forms  assume  under  different  circum- 
M  or  condit  ion>  J  have  left  for  others  to  describe — 
it  must  suflire  if  the  /  fre  of  these  fonns  lias 

been  explain*-.!. 

Tin-  .|iir>t  i"ii   diseusst-d    is  of   so  significant   and   impor- 
tant a  character  to  the  community  at  large,  that  I  have  in 

urnm-  tin-  I Is  k.-j.t  constantly  before  me  the  possibility 

my  iva«l«-r.>  may  include,  not  only  students,  l.ut  citizens 

also-   citi/.-n>  wh«>  are  anxious  to  fathom,  if  possible,  these 

nit  pr-'blrin^  in  national  education  that  are  agitat ing 
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in  different  ways  all  the  civilised  communities  of  to-day. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
what  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  abstruse  matter  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  every  one  ;  and  this  has  been  done  with 
set  purpose,  for  I  have  always  felt  that  the  difficulties  in 
school  administration  and  practice  arise  generally  from 
popular  ignorance  which  itself  is  to  some  extent,  at  any 
rate,  a  consequence  of  academic  text-books. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  plain  and  interesting 
what  is  oi  supreme  importance  to  every  citizen  I  am  more 
than  satisfied ;  the  smaller  matters  that  worry  us  to-day 
will  quickly  assume  their  proper  proportions,  and  will 
disappear  in  a  genial  contempt. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friends  Principal  Salmon  and  Messrs. 
L.  J.  Roberts  and  H.  T.  Evans  for  help  kindly  given. 

E.  E.  HUGHES. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Till:     AIMS     OF     SCHOOL    TRAINING     ESPECIALLY    IN    RELATION 
TO    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS 

I.I.FORE  we  can  hope  to  state  clearly  the  purpose  of 
national  education  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  decide 
what  i^  meant  by  this  term  education,  and  then  we  can 
perhaps  determine  what  national  education  can  do  for  the 
State — in  other  words  we  can  then  define  the  mutual 
relationship  of  State  and  School.  The  State  is  a  social 
lism  made  up  in  its  entirety  of  an  immense  number 
of  individuals  or  social  units.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  treat  the  relationship  of  the  individual  and  the  State 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  We  must  consider  them 
under  conditions  which  will  simplify  their  relationships, 
and  only  approximate  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  For 
thi>  purpose  I  propose  to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  perfectly  democratic  State.  Such  a  community  does  not 
at  pr-  ist,  though  many  great  State>  Mich  as  America 

and  Knirland  are  apppiaelimi,'  that  condition  of  things. 

Assuming   Mich   a  State   let    us  consider  \\  hat    in    th- 
are    the    :  Mips    which    should     exi^t      between    the 

indhidual   and    the  community.      What  are  t  he  ri-ht  s  and 
the  dm  peel    lo   national   education  and 

"inmunit! 

I-. 
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What  is  Education  1 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  answer  these  questions,  let 
us  endeavour  to  describe  (not  define)  what  a  system  of 
national  education  may  be  expected  to  do.  Education 
itself  has  been  defined  by  many  great  writers ;  let  us  glance 
at  some  of  these  definitions.  "The  purpose  of  education  is 
to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  ;ill 
the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  "  (Plato).1  "  Edu- 
cation includes  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  whatever 
is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  brin^in^ 
us  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature"  (John  S(u;ut 
Mill).1  Herbert  Spencer  writes,  "To  prepare  us  for  com- 
plete living  is  the  function  which  education  has  to  <lis 
charge,"  and  Milton  calls  "a  complete  and  generous 
education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public, 
of  peace  and  war." 

The  general  purpose  of  education  in  such  a  community 
;is  we  have  assumed,  may  be  described  as  the  proct 
putting  the  child  in  possession  of  such  power,  civilization 
and  culture  as  will  enable  him  to  pass  easily  from  the 
life  of  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  world  he  will  live  in. 
School  should  give  him  the  use  of  his  natural  powers 
and  provide  him  with  the  experience  required  for  his 
comprehending,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  full  life,  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  around  him.  Education  we  will 
define  with  Herbert  Spencer  as  the  preparation  for  complete 
living. 

Individual  and  Communal  Rights  and  Duties. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  mutual  relationships 
of  individual  and  community.     We  recognize  at  once  that 
not  only  are   individual   rights  and   duties  involved  and 
1  Quoted  Compayre,  Lectures  on  Teaching,  p.  10. 
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communal  rights  and  duties,  but  that  the  purpose  of  this 
training  must  be  dependent  upon  the  precise  significance 
of  the  term  "complete  living,"  and  that  its  limitations  are 
conditioned  mainly  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  individual 
and  community.     If  indeed  it  be  true,  as  we  hold,  that 
the  desire  for  a  complete  life  is  intuitive  and  implicit  in 
individual    and   community,    it    is    obvious    that   for    the 
tact  ion  of  this  desire  some  system  of  national  train- 
ing is  indispensable ;   and  this  training  evidently  should 
be   of  sueh  a  kind  as  will  lead  to  the   fullest   and  most 
( -onijtlrte  development  of  each  individual  in  the  community. 
-inning,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  perfectly 
democratic  community,  let  us  proceed    to  consider  what 
education  ean  ami    should    do   for  a  community  and   for 
unit    in    that   community.      In   such  a   State  each 
individual   has  a  right  and  a  duty  ;  his  right  is  to  complete 
•ipment,    sucli   as    will    indeed    fit   him    to    live   that 
full  life    his  endowments   fit   him  for;  he  has  a  duty  to 
mi,   vi/.   to   avail    himself   of   every  opportunity  for 
growth,  so  that  he  may  return  to  the  common- 
wealth the  public  treasures  expended  upon  him. 

The  community  has  a  right  and  a  duty  ;  a  right  to  claim 

f«>m  every  citizen  a  full  devotion  to  the  commonwealth 

this   implies   much),  and   a  duty  to   give  its   future 

bed  _,,,  u,jvo  to  every  future  citizen  within 

its  borders  a  full  measure  of  opportunity  for  development. 

It  is  evident  that  t ln-e  claims  and  obligations  should  be 
in  no  sense  antagonistic.  They  are  indeed  complementary. 
Tli.-  fully  developed  State  implies  t  lie  fully  -developed  indi 
vidual  and  national  development  is  dependent  finally 
upon  e..m],]ete  individual  development.  Such  a  community 
recogni/inir  its  liahilities  to  the  indi\idual  is  iml  ^ociali^t  ic 
in  th(j  ordinary  sense  of  that  word — but  it  is  democratic, 
and  upon  the  recognition  of  this  right  to  complete  indi 
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vidual  development  depends  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
democratic  State. 

For  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  ideal  which  has  not  vet 
been  realised.  The  practical  world  of  to-day,  even  in  the 
most  democratic  countries  of  the  world,  though  dimly 
projecting  this  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity  upon  the 
horizon,  finds  itself  hindered  and  limited  for  lack  of 
resources— of  opportunities. 

The  dead  hand,  too,  is  heavy — and  movement  is  slow ; 
nevertheless,  life  would  be  indeed  dreary  and  even  incom- 
prehensible without  ideals. 

Without  recognizing  clearly  this  democratic  ideal  in 
education,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  many 
phases  of  national  education  to-day,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  direction  of  movement  of  the 
forces  at  work  behind  the  various  national  systems  of 
education  in  the  modern  world. 

What  the  School  may  do. 

Accepting,  then,  this  ideal  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  field  of  education,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
examine  with  more  detail  this  aim  which  the  school  will 
set  before  itself,  and  let  us  for  clearness,  first  of  all,  examine 
the  schools  from  the  individual  attitude ;  what  can  the 
school  do  for  the  child?  " Children,"  said  Erasmus, 
born  for  the  State  and  for  God."  How  then  may  the  State 
utilize  the  child  for  its  own  sake,  and,  conversely,  what  may 
each  child  of  the  State  be  considered  entitled  to  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  pupils  of  the  State  schools  must  be 
trained  (not  merely  taught)  to  be  good  and  perfect  men 
and  women.  This  is  the  aim  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State,  which  needs  good  and  perfect  citizens,  and  it  requires 
the  school  to  supply  it  with  them.  They  must  be  good ; 
they  must  love  the  right  and  hate  the  wrong ;  of  virtues 
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they  will   have   many,  of   vi<rs  few:   in   a   word   the.  </<>/</>// 
—to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by — shall 
lie  their  afmidard  of  conduct. 

Good  and  Perfect  Citizens. 

They   must    be  perfect,   that  is,  completely  developed; 
Ixxly.  mind,  and  soul.    No  power  of  theirs  will  be  aborted  ; 
all  will  have  received  that  culture  necessary  for  complete 
th.     This  aim  of  the  school  is  indeed  an  ideal  which 
perhaps  no  school  can  accomplish,  but  all  can  strive  for. 
ntly,  for  the  development  and  evolution  of  com- 
plete citi/rns    the   school   must   needs  provide   for — first, 
• ''<"!- 1    by    (a)    Physical    training    through 
which    perfectly    developed    bodily   powers    are    evolved. 
d    training   through   which  active  and   well- 
nurtui.  d  intellects  are  produced;  and  tecond,  making  them 
good   by  moral    training    through    wliich   right  characters 
:d«  nt    upon  right  conduct  as   a   result  of  their  own 
motives  and  wills  are  developed. 

The  Three  Indispensables  of  Training. 

Th»  i'    training  are   the   indisj. disables  ; 

not  one  ran  he  neglected  if  we  would  have  our  schools 
turn  out  completely  developed  men  and  women.  Physical 
train  indispensable  as  intellectual,  and  moral  as 

Ixitli.      A  of   training   which    neglects   or   ignores 

the  moral    side  of  child  nature  i-  in.-oinplcte,  and    then 

\cd  purpose.      The  spiritual  *ide  of  child 
nature  n.'.-d-  food    for  growth  e\eii  M  d068   his  intellectual. 

deny  childhood  moraJ  training  is  a  cHmo  against  the 

child  and  a^aiiM  the  <-.  .mmunily.  The  State  needs 
complete  ,  oof  amputated  lunmnfuli.1 

!  a  liberal  nlucat  ion  \\  i 
been  no  t  rainol  iii  you  ill  that  liis  I....  I  \-  is  tlx*  rcadv  servant  <>f  liis  \\  ill  and 
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Again,  the  State  needs  robust,  healthy  citizens — complete 
animals.  The  physical  powers  of  the  child  must  be  com- 
pletely developed.  He  must  be  taught  that  these  powers 
are  as  sacred  a  trust  as  his  intellectual  endowment,  and 
upon  this  feeling  will  be  built  up  a  proper  measure  of  self- 
respect,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  strong  character.  But 
the  school  should  do  even  more  than  turn  out  good  and 
perfect  citizens,  though  when  it  has  done  that  its  main 
purpose  is  accomplished.  There  is  another  aim  of  school 
training,  and  it  is  that  the  school  should  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  actual  life  that  he  will  live  after  school  days  are  over. 
Too  often  is  this  purpose  ignored  altogether. 

The  Bias  of  School. 

Besides  the  active  work  of  instructing  children  in  school, 
there  is  a  passive  work  to  be  done  also.  The  national 
school  must  prepare  its  children  equally  for  all  walks  of 
life,  and  not,  by  curricula,  predispose  them  to  some.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  work  of  a  school  which  pre- 
disposes its  pupils  to  literary  pursuits.  If  the  primary 
school  tends  to  make  all  its  pupils  clerks,  or  if  the  second- 
ary school  tends  to  make  its  pupils  teachers  and  preachers, 
then  that  school  is  not  doing  its  duty  to  the  community. 
Children  leaving  school  should  leave  it  with  their  sympathies 

does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work,  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is 
capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its 
parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  strain 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well 
as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations  ;  one  who.  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  Nature 
or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself." — Huxley, 
Lay  Sermons,  34-35. 
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d.-.-p,  their  intercuts  wide  and  their  eyes  wide  open  to  all 
the  world.  Tin-  school  must  he  completely  impartial  to 
emery  sphere  <>f  national  activity.  It  must  create  no  bias, 
u'enerate  n<>  prejudices  if  it  would  do  its  duty  to  the  State. 
Children  must  leave  school  loving  work  of  every  variety 
and  ready  to  embrace  thai  special  form  of  activity  which 
their  special  aptitudes  demand. 

The  Training  for  Life. 

ages  the  school  has  more  or  less  deliberately  refused 

to  recoUMii/e  this  aim — this  "utilitarian"  aim  as  it  is  often 

•  fully  termed.     And    the  teacher  has  considered   his 

duty  completed  when  he  has  given  his  pupil  the  instru- 

Ei  of  learning — such  as  the  elements  of  reading,  writing 

and  arithmetic      without   giving  him  at  the  same  time  tin' 

d»-iiv  and  the  ability  to  use  them. 

It   has    been    and    still    is    held   almost   universally   by 
instr  hat  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school  to 

provide  any  kind  of  direct  preparation  for  the  life  the 
pupil  will  take  up  immediately  h<-  leaves  school.  There 
i-  much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  The  State  primary 
schools  at  any  rate,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  their 
di-pov.-d,  cannot  undertake  without  serious  danger  technical 
or  trade  preparation.1 

This  vrho.,1  iv  no  lit  I  in-  -hop  for  arts  or  crafts.- 

1  Tl.  own  us  how  futile  any  such 

endeavour  is.     Agricultural  education  and  manual  training  arc  compulsory 

.   the  curriculum  li   primary  schools.     Thus  waa  it 

hoped  to  st«-in  the  rush  of  the  agricultural   lahoun-r  to  towns,  of   urban 

ur<  hinft  to  the  desk.     I  '  satisfactory  ami  the  ! 

.•In  have  not  appeared.     As  in  all  other  civili/.c.l  c<>mmunitk's  the 
migration  from  country  to  town  and  uu.loulitt  <lly  \\ill  con- 

standard  of  comfort  and  opportunities  of  improvi  mcut 
are  an  numerous  in  th«  rural  as  tin -y  :<r<   in  the  urban  areas. 

•••8  Comi«\:  •"!,  small  in 

mo,  but  more  and  mor.  numerous  to-day, of  utilitarian  tnichen.   He 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  non-possumus  attitude  of  the 
teacher  is  quite  unjustifiable.  To  prepare  for  life  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  all  sound  training ;  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  by  life  we  mean  the  aggregate  common  life  which  all 
must  live;  a  life  that  each  child  as  citizen  will  live  when 
school  days  are  over. 

Good  and  Bad  Training. 

The  great  purpose  of  school  training  is  really  to  effect  a 
complete  harmony  between  the  child  and  his  environment. 
Scientifically  considered,  life  consists  of  an  endless  series 
of  adjustments  between  the  individual  and  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  well-trained  individual  is  he  in  whom 
these  adjustments  take  place  with  ease,  and  as  it  were 
automatically;  his  life  is  bound  to  be  the  happiest  and  most 
successful,  for  he  may  reserve  for  emergencies  much  of  tl it- 
life  forces  that  others  have  to  devote  to  commonpl.-i 
The  poorer  trained  individual  is  he  in  whom  every  adjust- 
ment is  laborious  and  slow.  The  former  adjusts  himself 
immediately;  the  latter  only  after  much  trial  and  vexation. 

The  one  is  a  bundle  of  well-ordered  habits,  the  result 
of  persistent  training,  the  other  is  a  poor  collection  of  ill- 
assorted  habits  often  only  partially  developed. 

The  former  has  at  his  disposal  an  immense  fund  of 
skilful  capital  which  the  other  has  already  wasted  in 
acquiring  nothing.  For  when  this  adjustment  fails,  the 
cause  is  ultimately  due  to  ignorance  or  misunderstanding. 
Most  people  fail  in  life  through  lack  of  adaptability — that 
is  ignorance.  They  do  not  understand  their  surroundings 


would  train,  not  men  of  letters,  or  of  science,  but  practical  men,  anm-d 
for  the  battle  of  life,  provided  with  all  the  knowledge  they  will  need  in 
order  to  keep  their  accounts,  administer  their  fortune,  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  their  profession,  and  finally  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  men 
and  citizens."— Com  payre,  History  of  Pulayoyy,  p.  203. 
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nor  arc   they  able    to  utili/e    properly   tin-    forces   ;it    their 

They  an-  indeed  ignorant,  nut  only  of  themselves, 

and  of   their  own   powers  but  also  of  their  environment 

and   it-   ; 

Knowledge  of  Self  and  of  Environment. 

Thus  regarding  education  as  a   training  in   adjustment 
the   individual   and   its    environment  it  becomes 
at   once    obvious    how     vitally   important    is    that   know- 
and  of  the  surrounding  world  of  which  we 
-{ oken.     Any    school    that   ignores   these   two    ele- 
doing  anytliing  but  its  duty,  yet  until  recently 
no  school    met    this   demand.      Indeed  the  school  busied 
•    with  endeavouring  to  give  the  child  another  world 
than  that   in  which  it  lived.      It  deliberately  despised  ex- 
perience, upon  which  rock  all  knowledge  can  alone  be  built, 
tilled    the    child's    mind    with    ideas    that    may    have 
n  but   certainly  never  touched  earth.      P»ut 
tliiv  ippearing   from   school   work.     Teachers 

recogni/e  now  that  to  develop  new  knowledge  it  must  be 
ipon  experience. 

d  must  be  prepared  for  life  not  by  teaching  him 
B  tools  or  grow  cabbage*.,  but  by  making  the  world  in 
ii  lie  lives  and  will  live  intelligible  to  him.1 

1  "Do  you  say,"  says  an  Am  -hat  this  is  not  the  province 

I  reply  that  chihlho:i<l  ami  youth  is  pre-eminently 
training     the  period   when  the  senses  an<l  curios:' • 
mo*t  ::  \vill  l»e  full  of  otlier  duties  ;   the  to-iin.rro\v  of  ne^h-cted 

n    that    does   not    ma!. 
•on  air  ln-lpful   to  thc;r   jiarents,  that    dors  not   lay  liol<l 

.uids   mid    feet,   lacks  There   is   something 

an  eclucati<  more 

nd  fences; 

the  daughter  to  be  more  in'  '.d  helpful  in  cooking. 

•ewing  and  i  B.L    WoU( 
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The  pupils  will  be  completely  prepared  to  understand  it 
all.  The  teacher  now  realises  that  tho  purpose  of  school 
training  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  only,  but  that 
it  is,  firstly,  the  creation  of  habits,  the  habit  of  being 
acquisitive,  diligent,  obedient,  punctual,  truthful,  per- 
severing, etc.,  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  the  development  of  a 
right  attitude  towards  the  matters  of  life — that  the  pupil 
approaches  everything  in  a  suitable  attitude — holy  things 
reverentially,  venerable  things  respectfully,  and  patriotic 
things  loyally  and  strenuously.  Lastly  must  the  school 
nourish  all  and  every  aptitude  that  the  child  possesse 
that  a  full  fruition  may  result  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
and  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  State  needs  Educated  Citizens. 

\Ve  must  now  proceed  to  di^-uss  the  educational  ideal 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  from  the  point  of  view  of  State 
and  community.  We  have  seen  that  the  individual  has  a 
rii/ht  and  a  duty — so  too  has  the  community;  and  to  the 
school  the  State  is  entitled  to  look  for  trained,  cultured 
citizens  capable  not  only  of  ruling  themselves  but  tho 
State  too.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  modern 
democratic  communities  such  as  America,  France,  and 
England  every  man  takes,  or  should  take,  his  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

Consequently  in  such  States  educat.d  citi/.ens  are    not 
merely  desirable,  they  are  only  indispensable — and  when 
one  considers  how  various  and  how  complex  are  the  many 
problems  the  English  citizen  has  to  decide  upon,  one 
that  his  culture  must  be   wide  and    deep.     If   a  correct 
judgment  on  State  affairs  is  to  be  arrived  at,  the  citizen 
must  be  influenced  by   no  cross-currents  of  ignorant 
prejudice,  but  must  consider  each  problem  only  as  it  may 
affect  the  common  weal  of  all.     No  democratic  community 
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is  in  so  parlous  a  condition  as  that  one  in  which  the  great 
imperial  problems  aro  submitted  to  an  ignorant  or  only 
partially  educated  populace.  The  people  cannot  think 
imperially  if  they  have  not  been  taught  imperially — and 
until  national  education  is  based  upon  a  great  fabric  of 
il  culture  common  to  all,  we  shall  always  find  great 
problems  decided  not  by  knowledge  but  by  prejudice. 

But  besides  looking  to  the  school  for  an  army  of  trained, 
cultured  citi/ens,  the  State  will  also  seek  therein  its  future 
intellectual  treasures.  The  school  must  maintain  a  supply 

•  nly  of  tin-  rank  and  file;  but  also  of  officers — leaders — 
the  men  who  by  the  possession  of  intellectual  capacity  are 

\    Nature  herself  to  the  great  task  of  State 
-hip. 

In  the  School  are  the  Future  National  Treasures. 

No  great  community  can  hope  to  retain  its  position  in 
the  world  unless  it  possesses  a  constant  stream  of  finely- 
cultured,  God-endowed  intellects,  capable  of  leading  it 
upward  and  onward.  And  these  bright  jewels  are  often 
f«niiid  low  down  in  the  social  strata.  They  will  be 

•  vered   in  the  homes  of  the  clean  living  and   healthy- 
minded  -they  will  appear  in  an  environment  most  favour- 
able   to    their    appearance,    but    most    unfavourable    to 

their    development. 

hut    :  tanoe  and  'development  the   modern 

•  ••immunity  inu-t   I'md  them  all.       It   nmsi   laboriously  seaivh 
for  them,  and    when  found   every  opportunity   for  complete 
•  pmeiit   must   l»e  provided.1 

Ic-  to  all  ill  it  <>v<-n  a  few  should  !>«'  cd 
ideally.     Su  nn-n  which  tend  to  elevate 

them.     Wecamv  of  a -,  m 

Of  those  men  who  stand  <>n  •  l<  and  -•  ••  u  ith  .  ;.  ,n-  vision,  and 

proclni:  -i.-sof  tlii-ir  \i« -w  to  1;   I  .  who  j.ict un-   :>' 

•  l.-M-riU-il.     Tli'-v  arc   th.    ),.  ,.,,  -s,  the 
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For  even  from  the  purely  monetary  point  of  view,  con- 
sider how  invaluable  the  work  of  inventors  ;m<l  searchers 
after  truth  is  !  Who  can  appraise  the  deeds  of  Faraday  or 
estimate  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  antiseptic  treatment ! 
What  a  national  gold  mine  was  George  Stephenson's  work ! 

But  when  we  consider  such  matters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  intellectual  capital,  how  can  we  express  our  national 
indebtedness  to  our  great  leaders?  If  there  is  an  imperial 
spirit  in  our  people  it  is  the  creation  of  those  men  who  gave 
us  an  imperial  literature.  Had  we  not  been  educated  up 
to  our  own  heritage  we  should  never  have  possessed  it. 
"  What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers  you  must 
earn  again  in  order  to  possess  it,"  says  a  great  writer. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  school's  work  which  Huxley  had 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  school  as  a  capacity-catch- 
ing machine.  All  the  national  intellect  will  pass  through 
the  mill,  ami  in  that  mill  the  grinding  will  take  place  by 
which  the  ore  may  be  separated  from  the  matrix. 

School  and  the  Development  of  Individuality. 

Consequently,  how  important  is  it  that  the  school  should 
allow  individuality  to  grow  spontaneously  and  easily ! 
Absolute  complete  liberty  of  self-development  must  be 
accorded  to  every  child  in  the  State  schools.  Whatever 
tends  to  curb  this  self-development  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
to  the  child  and  it  is  treason  to  the  State. 

Whatever  in  our  school  work  crushes  the  individuality 
out  of  childhood — and  those  of  us  who  spend  our  live^  in 
school  know  how  much  there  is  of  this — is  fatal  to  the 
higher  aims  of  school  work.  Our  great  modern  town 

inspirers  of  progress.     A  highly-educated  man,  though  not  a  genius,  may 
in  a  way  occupy  a  similar  place,  and  may  repay  by  his  influence,  ninny 
times  in  practical  ways,  the  expense  of  his  education." — A'//^v//< 
Life,  Baker,  147. 
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A  itli  classes  of  from  forty  to  seventy  children  are 

iv    luisily   crushing  out  of  existence  that  magnificent 

variety  of  personality  which  nature  so  bountifully  provides, 

and  by  that  means  they  arc  robbing  the  community  of  its 

sure  and  most  irreplaceable  possession.     These 

-•Is  arc  more  or  less  deliberately  endeavouring  to  turn 

out   every  child  as  like  another  as  to  be  indistinguishable  ; 

but   thanks  to  Providence  even  these  Promethean  efforts 

fail  to  kill  altogether  the  spark  of  individual  variety — to 

11  the  character,  with  which  the  child  is  endowed.     In 

Gen  -re  education  is  usually  considered  to  be  better 

i.   this    uniformity    of    product    is    really 

I  think,  only  due  to  our  poorer  system 

th.v  .   children  still  leave  school  with  some  trace  of 

;n  their  characters.     It  is  because  English  education 

in    the  past,  at    any  rate      hern    so  unorganized,  non- 

Mtaneous,  that  despite  its  non  eompre- 

•  -ss  it  has  sUeri-eded  in  turning  out  material  which 

in  many  uperior  to  that  turned  out  from 

"iitinental  school. 

It  this  l>e  true  of  the  past  let  us  be  ware  of  introducing  into 

ii    whatever  may  hinder  spontaneous  self-develop- 
•  •url>  the  gniwth  of  character  and  of 
individuality  in  our  schools. 

The  Value  of  Individuality. 

i  <38OUrce   and    initiative   and    versatility   lia\e 

helpful  in  the  past,  they  have  become  indispensable 

•nditions  of  life  are  rliaiiu'iiii:.      Time, 

Iiii'l  d  have  assumed  new  forms,  and    so  a  new  world 

uw  come  into  being.     Lit-   lias  become  more  complex — the 
"ii  the    individual  and    his   m\  iron 
have  multiplied    enormously,  and    c«.M-e,|u«.|it  ly    !; 
s  a  con  «-d  for  greater  adaptability. 
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The  citizen  of  to-morrow  must  needs  be  far  more  adaptable 
— far  more  versatile  and  far  more  resourceful  than  he  of 
to-day.  It  is  not  knowledge  but  power  that  your  school 
must  give  its  pupils.  It  must  develop  in  them  the  powers 
of  adaptability,  of  resource,  and  of  initiative.  They  must 
be  trained  to  be  dependent  upon  themselves  alone  in 
moments  of  emergency.  They  will  understand  the  world 
they  live  in  and  they  will  be  trained  to  use  the  powers 
they  possess. 

In  school  will  they  learn  the  art  of  conserving  their  little 
capital  of  nervous  force  by  the  formation  of  wise  habits, 
and  in  school  too  will  they  learn  something  of  the  matt-rial 
with  which  their  lives  will  be  in  constant  contact;  and  so 
thus  equipped,  will  they  proceed  to  the  battle  of  life,  con- 
fident, intelligent,  tolerating  everything  good,  loving  the 
ri.uht  and  despising  the  wrong,  conscious  fully  of  the  duty 
that  life  has  laid  upon  them  of  complete  living,  and  of 
properly  utilizing  the  power  and  every  aptitude  they  pos 
and  doing  this  with  a  complete  recognition  of  their 
obligation  to  the  community. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE      PHYSICAL      AIM 

The  Training  of  the  Body  as   an  Essential  Element  of 
National  Education. 

IT  would  j>r<»l)iil>ly  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  in  any  civil- 

i/ed  community  an  individual  who  would  refuse  to  recognize 

the   necessity   of   physical  training.     Yet  even  today  the 

austere   intolerance  of  puritanical  persons  often  finds  an 

outlet     in     anathematizing    the     popular    love    of     sport. 

e.    outbursts  are   interest  ing  as  anachronisms    and    as 

frame  of  mind  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the 

mild«-r  r>'</ime  and  broader  toleration  of  to-day. 

The  Mediaeval  Attitude  to  Physical  Training. 

Whether  this  attitude  towards  the  development  of  phy- 
v  a  retlection  of  the  stern  religiosity 

of  the  tini"s,  or  whether  it  was  based  upon  a  real  contempt 
l»y  the  intellectual   for   the   physical,  it  is  certain    that    the 
in.  di.-eval  priest  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  vile  casket  in 
h  precious  pearls  lay;  or  perhaps  as  the  natural  source 
ink  of  all  human  depravity.      "  Mortify  the  llesh 
•    into  the  soul.      k'  Kill    the   body    it'  you   would 
nir  >      tin-  maxim  of   both    preacher   and    teacher. 

vrote  : — "Let     her   !><•   educated    in   a   cL-Mcr 
PC  she  will    not    know  the  world,  \\ln-n-  -he  \\ill    live  as 
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an  angel,  having  a  body,  but  not  knowing  it,  and  when-  in 
a  word  we  will  be  spared  the  care  of  watching  over  her. " 

This  pathetic  contempt  for  the  human  body  was  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  religion  and  education  in  those 
days.1  Consequently  we  find  that  in  the  medieval  school 
the  physical  powers  are  either  ignored  or  deliberately 
starved.  The  atmosphere  of  the  cloister  has  enveloped 
the  school. 

The  ignoble  doctrine  that  only  by  dwarfing  the  physical 
powers  could  the  intellectual  grow  was  accepted  without 
demur  and  acted  upon  without  regret.  Childhood  was  cut 
up  ;  1 1 1  e  u  n  i  t  v  of  its  personality  was  divided.  Only  the  head 
and  heart  were  trained;  the  hand  and  the  senses  generally 
were  ignored. 

The  Modern  Attitude  to  Physical  Training. 

With  the  entrance  into  the  school  of  saner  views  and 
broader  sympathies  came  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
childhood.  That  the  whole  of  the  child  must  be  developed, 
became  the  fundamental  truth.- 

1  Summarizing  the  history  of  this  period  Compayr.'  writes  :— "  <  1)  Tin- 
fundamental  characteristic  of  middle-age  education  was  the  domination 
of  religious  conceptions.    The  training  was  for  the  life  to  come  rather 
than  for  this  life  ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  religious  and  moral ;  was 
based  on  authority  and  included  the  whole  human  race.    (2)  The  supreme 
importance  attain  d  to   the  Scriptures  made  education  literary;  made 
instruction  dogmatic  and  arbitrary  ;  exalted  words  over  things  ;  incul 

a  taste  for  abstract  and  formal  reasoning;  made  learning  a  pro.-, 
memorizing ;  and  stifled  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.     (3)  ...      (7)  The 
great  tendency  was  towards  harshness  in  discipline,  coarseness  in  habits 
and  manners  and  a  contempt  for  the  amenities  of  life." 

2  To  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  other  great  Humanists  was  this  change  due. 
"With  him  education  again  became  what  it  was  in  Greece— the  harmonious 
development  of  mind  and  body.     Gymnastic  ex.  rci«--.  w}\  as  swimming, 
riding,  fencing,  restored  to  honour  :   attention  to  the  exterior  qualities 
of  fine  bearing  ;  an  interesting  and  agreeable  method  of  instruction  :  a 
constant  effort  to  discover  the  character  and  aptitudes  of  children  ;   a 
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To-day  indeed  so  emphatic  is  the  general  opinion  upon 
tlu'  value  of  the  training  of  the  body  as  a  factor  in  a  com- 
plete education,  that  sve  find  a  distinguished  writer  speaking 
of  jihifxii-nl  moral  t' i/  as  of  equal  value  to  any  other  form  of 
morality.  To-day  it  is  admitted  that  the  care  and  nurture 
of  the  body  are  not  less  a  duty  laid  on  each  by  Heaven  than 
i  he  nurture  and  care  of  the  intellect  or  the  soul. 

If  all  must  be  strong,  then  each  must  be  strong.  It  is 
development  that  we  seek.  And  yet  some  people 
would  have  us  adopt  a  truncated  education  in  which  one  or 
other  of  the  three  indispensables  is  ignored. 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Physical  Training. 

This  development  of  the  physical  powers   becomes  for 
individual  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty.     It  is  an  in- 
dividual right  that  full  opportunity  for  complete  physical 
ijuiit nt   should  be  provided  by  the  community,  and 
y  it   is  the  bounden  duty  of  each   individual  to 
whatever  opportunity  may  present  itself  for  complete 
physical  growth. 

This  of  course  is  the  statement  of  an  ideal  state  of  things. 

far  from  this  falls  the  real  state  of  things  we  know 

\vell.      Nevertheless  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  every 

one — every  man,  woman,  and  child— in  the  State  could  be 

conscientiouM  preparation  for  each  1- ss.,n  :  assiduous  watchfulness  over 
M>rk  of  pupils — such  arc  the  principal  features  of  tin-  pedagogy  of 

:  Ami 

Yittorino  was  a   Humanist,  ami   therefore  .!< 

part  nt  least  of  his  educational  ''I''11'  tl()l"  tin- example  of  ( Jreece  ami  Koine. 
'luenoes  coinhii.--  i  to  establish  the  training  of  the  body  as  an 
integral  element  of  a  complete  discipline.  Indeed  the  highest  level  of 
Humanist  culture  was  only  attained  when  the  full  personality  had 
received  a  •  Inly  proportioned  to  the  •  of  human 

nature        \V.    H      Woo  i  A  ...i.    / 
05). 

0 
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brought  to  look  upon  themselves  as  caskets  of  possibilities 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  very  most  of.  Nothing 
must  be  wasted — no  power  must  be  allowed  to  lie  latent  and 
undeveloped.  These  physical  powers,  whatever  they  may 
be,  must  be  brought  to  maturity,  not  only  for  the  individual's 
sake  but  for  the  community's  also.  If  we  can  only  ^et 
our  pupils  to  realise  that  within  themselves  there  is  some 
spark  of  the  Eternal,  some  effulgence  of  the  Infinite,  we 
shall  have  created  in  them  a  right  royal  self-respect  upon 
which  will  grow  easily  and  naturally  a  fine  character.  Self- 
respect  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  a  strong  noble  character. 

He  who  respects  his  body  will  never  defile  his  soul.  1  !«• 
will  need  no  lessons  in  temperance  or  chastity;  his  pride 
will  be  so  high  that  he  eannot  stoop  so  low. 

This  development  of  self-respect  lies  at  the  basis  of  tin- 
theory  of  all  systems  of  physical  education.  Nourish  your 
pupil's  self-respect  for  his  body  as  much  as  for  his  in- 
tellect, and  by  so  doing  you  will  provide  him  with  a  shield 
that  will  effectually  protect  him  from  all  contamination. 
"  .Men  would  be  grander  intellectually,"  says  a  well  known 
Canadian  educator,  "and  purer  morally  if  they  had  better 
bodies." 

Good  Health  and  the  School. 

Having  now  discussed  the  moral  basis  of  physical  ediu-a 
tion,  let  us  proceed  to  point  out  some  practical  details  which 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  here. 

The  direct  aim  of  all  physical  training  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  every  organ  of  the  body,  resulting  in 
complete  physical  health. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  any  system  of  physical  education  is 
that  it  ensures  good  health.  Unfortunately,  as  is  almost 
universally  recognized,  the  ordinary  school  routine  of  to- 
day is  proving  a  most  serious  menace  to  sound  national 
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health.      The  curricula  of  our  schools  are  far  too  literary  ; 

appeal   too  iniicli  to  the  mental  and  too  little  to  tin* 

phvsical  side  of  child  nature.     The  whole  curriculum  of  the 

school  tends  l>y  this  excessive  attention  to  the  intellectual 

is  of  tho  pupils  to  produce  a  warping  and  dwarfing  of 

physical  powers. 

dn,  the  children  are  often  compelled  to  sit  in  very 

unsuitable  positions  for  unnecessarily  long  intervals,  and 

r'tcn  gross  neglect  of  even  the  simpler  principles 

ic  treatment.     This  aspect  of  modern  school  work 

unmitigated  criticism  from  medical  men  and 

••••ijilly  competent  to  discuss  it.     The  whole  matter 

i at  should  be  left  to  the  school  architect 

i .  and  therefore  is  not  one  in  which  we 

;t«ly  concerned;   nevertheless,    the    wise 

:icr  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  hygienic 

and  principles    underlying  any  sane    system    of 

',   architecture    and    design.      The  necessity  of   good 

at  ion  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  it  will  occupy 

•  ion  ;  the  most  suitable  method  of  heating  rooms, 

••mperature  for  working,  the  most  efficient  system 

artificial    and   natural   means  of  ventilation,  the 

best  methods  of  drainage — these  and  similar  problems   he 

will  make  him-elf  ac.jiiainted  with. 

Moreover,  he  will  study  the  elements  of  human  physiology 

principles  of  psychology,  the  laws  govern  - 

the  development   of  childhood,  and    whatever  else  may 

"cessary  to  inform  him  completely  as  to  the  conduct 

and  t  n-ai  merit  of  his  pupils. 

Medical  Inspection  and  "Backward"  Children. 

nly  within   reoeni    yea;  be  necessity  of  a 

regular  iin-dic,il  iii-ped  i,, M  ,.f   <dio<>N  and  scholar 
gni /'•<!,  --md  in   Knurhind   it    is  only  in 
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towns  that  the  work  has  been  organized  and  systematically 
carried  out.  Several  of  the  defunct  School  Boards  had 
appointed  medical  men  to  attend  and  examine  medically 
the  children  in  their  schools,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it 
was  soon  recognized  how  indispensable  such  an  examination 
is  for  the  proper  education  of  children. 

As  a  result  of  these  visits  much  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  apparent  "backwardness"  of  many  children.  These 
backward  children  were  often  found  to  be  in  no  sense 
mentally  deficient,  but  they  suffered  from  some  affection  of 
the  senses,  such  as  weak  sight  or  defective  hearing,  which 
handicapped  them  so  severely  in  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  school,  that  they  remained  behind  other  children  of 
equal  age  but  sounder  senses. 

And  this  def ectiveness  of  sight  or  hearing  was  often  quite 
unknown    to  the   teacher.     By  a   series  of   simple    t 
doctors  have  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  means 
by  which  they  themselves  are  able  to  discover  these  c 
of  defective  senses  in  the  pupils. 

But  the  medical  examination  will  go,  and  has  gone,  mueh 
further  than  this.  It  will  include  periodical  investigations 
as  to  weight  and  growth,  as  to  appearances  of  incipient 
diseases,  as  to  personal  hygiene,  as  to  insufficient  or 
unsuitable  nourishment,  as  to  the  suitability,  from  a  purely 
medical  point  of  view,  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  pupils,  as  to  arrangements  for  recreation  and  for 
rest,  and  generally  as  to  everything  that  affects  or  may 
affect  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils.  Exhaustive 
periodic  medical  inspections  have  already  been  organized  in 
Paris,  Boston,  Brussels,  and  Wiesbaden;  and  indeed  some 
such  system  is  now  contemplated  for  all  Prussian  schools. 

The  need  of  such  inspections  has  been  felt  in  all  countries 
possessing  an  organized  system  of  education.  Generally 
speaking,  the  more  highly  organized  and  complete  a  national 
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in    is,    tlie    more    real    and    insidious    is    this    danger. 

•e  the  results  of  excessive  intellectualism  in  the  school 

ir  in   their  most  pronounced   and   dangerous   forms  in 

Germany,  which  lias  for  so  long  been  the  envy  of  neigh- 

bouring States  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  a  complete  and 

highly-efficient  national  system  of  schools.1 

If  in  England  the  figures  are  not  so  bad,  it  is  because 
first  of  all  our  schools  are  not  so  completely  efficient  as 
intellectual  machines,  and  because  in  our  children  there  is 
an  inherent  love  of  free  play  which  nothing,  not  even 
school  discipline,  seems  able  to  eradicate.  The  English 
playground  is  an  effective  antidote  to  the  mischievous 
effects  of  the  school.  It  is  this  danger  to  the  national 
health  —  the  e.xre^ive  intellectualism  of  the  school  —  that 
compels  every  precaution  being  taken  to  obviate  it. 

Public  Responsibility  and  Compulsory  Education. 

But  more  than  this  should  be  recognized  the  increased 
public  responsibility  that  compulsory  education  engenders. 
While  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  was  optional 
tin-  obligation  of  providing  perfect  hygienic  school  con- 
dition- WM  Dot  iv,  c.-nixed,  but  with  the  passing  of  an 
oinpelliiiLr  every  child  to  attend  school  arose  a  public 


1  "According  t  -.  a  distinguish'  .1  <  ;.  r  man  orthopaedic  surgeon, 

of  curvatures  of  the  sj.iiu>.   nut    caused   hy  actual   bone 

disease,  are  developed  during  school  life.     Bad    postures  during  school 

work,  and  CRpivially  the,  tw;  n.  with   the  left   arm 

the  desk  during  writing  n-id.Tahly  to  tin-  production 

of  such  curvatur-  •  cts  are  much  more  likely  to  he  produced  if 

-de  and  seat  are  not  p:  to  each  other,  and   to  the 

-it  ion  in   writing  is  ii.  .  and 

•t  I-HKIW  should  not  IMJ  allowed  to  rest  high  up  on  the  d-sk. 
Writing  slioid«l  he  contintied  for  only  a  few  minutes  in  primary  and 
intermediate  clause*,  and  in  hi-li.  r  classes  nut  longer  than  half-an-honr 

-Barrage    and 
Decoration,  p.  74. 
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responsibility  for  completely  efficient  buildings.  The  com- 
munity has  no  moral  right  to  compel  a  child  to  attend  an 
insanitary  or  inefficient  school. 

If  the  community  compels  children  to  attend,  obviously 
it  must  provide  thoroughly  efficient  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

Feeding  of  School  Children. 

Compulsory  education  involves,  then,  completely  efficient 
schools;  indeed  I  think  it  involves  much  more — it  involve 
feeding  and  clothing  children  who  otherwise  would  come 
to  school  unclothed  and  unfed.  Looked  at  from  a  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  seems  obviously  futile  to  compel 
eliildren  to  attend  school,  who  are  physically  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  unable  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  I 
have  often  noticed  children  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
day  quite  incapable,  from  mere  lack  of  nourishment,  of 
following  intelligently  even  the  simplest  of  instruction. 
1  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  to  the  doctor  we  must 
look  for  guidance  in  these  matters.  When  medical  men 
have  applied  themselves  exhaustively  to  these  important 
questions  of  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  we  may  hope 
that  architects  will  be  able  to  design  buildings  in  accord 
with  medical  requirements. 

At  present  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  devise  a  perfect 
system  of  ventilating  school  buildings,  and  indeed  one 
may  generally  say  that  the  whole  science  of  school 
architecture  is  at  present  in  a  very  undeveloped  state. 

How  the  Teacher  may  Improve  the  Conditions  of  School 
Work. 

It  would  appear  from  these  remarks  as  if  the  power  of 
the  teacher  for  providing  suitable  conditions  for  his  pupils 
to  work  in,  was  of  a  very  slight  character;  and  as  far  a> 
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:  ni,' any  urn  "it  and  radical  improvements  in  these  con- 
ditions it  would  be  quite  true.     But  the  teacher  can  do 
much  to  mitigate  and  alter  the  conditions.     Although  he 
cannot    provide  suitable  desks,  he  may  perhaps  influence 
those    who   can.     He  can  educate  his  masters  as  to  the 
requirements  of  a  good  desk — he  could  stipulate  suitable 
,  proper  inclination  of  desk  and  the  relative  positions 
of  seat  and  desk.     He  can  see  that  books  are  provided  that 
should  not  try  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.     He  can  supervise 
the  ventilation,  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  whole  of  the 
i   premises.     In  writing  and  other  desk   lessons  the 
er   can   do   much    to   secure   the   proper   posture   of 

Mg.1 

Tli-  should  always  remember  as  a  sound  maxim 

•  •••I  j.r;u-ti<-<',   "Better  crooked  writing  than  crooked 

•  ift«'ii  hears  teachers  ordering  children  to  put 

tln'ir  left  arms  around  their  books,  which  absolutely  compels 

a  child  to  take  the  wrong  position.     It  is  such  vicious  actions 

as  these  that   make  one  realise  how  much  a  teacher  can  do 

nd  or  mar  the  future  physical  welfare  of  his  pupils. 

ling  to  the  Manuel  of  M.  Rendu  the  elements  of  a  correct 
position  for  writing  are  the  following : 

ight,  perpendicular,  upon  the  bench  as  one  sits  at  table. 

1,  not  crossed  or  bent  backward  ; 

..hlio,ue  ujM>n  tlio  table,  supporting  tho  body,  the  hands 
flat-wise,  the  fingers  upon  the  copy-bock  to  adjust  it  properly  ; 

-' ' ook  a  littli  bo  the  left  ; 

••fit  arm  free    in    its    movements,  about   two-thirds  upon   the 
.  separated   from   the   Itody   hy  a  hand-hreadth  ; 
.10  pen  between  the  first   three  fingers,  extended   without    l.ein^ 

(  hand  bent  neither  upward  nor  downward,  supported  only  by 
*he  extremities  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  hint  inward  in  Mich  a 
way  that  the  pen  points  towards  the  shoulder  ; 

ually,  the  htad  bent  a 
clearly."— Compayre,  Ucturu  on  7 
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Length  and  Variety  of  Lessons. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  teacher's  energies  will  be 
directed  for  securing  sound  health    in  school   will   be  by 
avoiding  excessive  routine  and  weariness.     Do  not  make 
excessive   demands   upon    the  attention  of   your  scholars. 
Remember  how  difficult  you  yourselves  find  it  to  in(« 
yourselves  for  half-an-hour  even  in    reasonably  congenial 
subjects.     By  unduly  long  lessons  you  are  not  only  weary 
ing  your  children   physically  and  mentally,  but   you   are 
unnaturally    stimulating    the  brighter  ones,   and  straining 
the  physical  powers  of  the  feebler  ones. 

Much  physical  harm  is  daily  done  in  our  schools  by  these 
long  and  uninteresting  Discipline  too  naturally 

suffers,  and  one  finds  children  punished  for  what  is  really  the 
teacher's  fault.  Make  your  teaching  bright,  inspiring  and 
interesting,  and  the  discipline  will  look  after  itself. 

Do  not  begin  a  lesson  by  "securing  discipline."  "Look  at 
the  ceiling!"  was  the  unpromising  beginning  of  a  very 
dull  lesson  I  recently  heard.  Surely  that  old  idea  of 
iating  hare  walls  with  concentration  of  mind  lias  dis- 
appeared !  Unfortunately  very  similar  old  fetishes  still 
remain  in  our  schools,  llemember  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  even  a  Heavensent  teacher  would  fail  to  interest 
children,  and  when  children  cease  to  be  interested  all  labour 
is  in  vain.  In  school  work  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  our 
maxim  should  be  "Interest — Interest — always  Interest." 

S usability  of  Subjects. 

Another  way  in  which  the  teacher  may  help  to  make 
school  life  pleasanter,  and  therefore  healthier,  is  in  selecting 
suitable  subjects  for  instruction.  Whatever  subject  is 
taught  should  be  appropriate  and  scientifically  suitable  for 
the  child.  It  is  a  well-understood  physiological  law  that  in 
child-growth  the  larger,  coarser,  and  cruder  nerves  and 


nerve  centres  appear  and  develop  before  the  more  delicate, 
subtle,  and  complicated  ones. 

Consequently  in  school  life  these  finer  nerves  and  muscles 
should  be  utilized  and  developed  only  after  the  larger  ones 

i-eeii  trained. 

Whatever  tasks  are  given  to  little  children  should  be  of 
a  free,  large  nature,  and  whatever  calls  for  the  use  of  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  muscles  and  nerves  is  evidently 
singularly  inappropriate  and  indeed  most  injurious  for  little 
children.  And  yet  one  finds  tiny  ones  of  five  and  six  being 
.lit  needlework  ! ] 

If  you  would  realise  how  difficult  it  is  for  little  children 
•  ordinate  their  muscles,  for  even  large  movements,  you 
should  place  a  small  stick  on  the  floor  of  the  class-room, 
and  get  the  babies  to  jump  over  it. 

Tin- 1  raining  of  little  children  should  consist  not  of  picking 

rtain  symbols  from  a  card  or  making  them  on  a  slate, 

but  it  should  consist  mainly  of  teaching  them  how  to  walk, 

jump,  march,  sing  and  talk.      I  am  not  one  of  those  who 

liiMren  should  not  come  to  school  until  they  are  five 

trs  old,   for   T   recognize   what    the   alternate 
but   I  am  str«mgly  of  opinion  that  no  formal   lessons  \\hat- 
especially  on   tin-   thiv,-    II's.  should   be   tolerated    for 
children  under  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

01  instance,  children  from  the  Kindergarten   will  almost    invariahly 
minute,  j.iiny  .!•  should    he  the  cas". 

small   childn  n   ourjit    not    to   he   allowed   to  draw   that    wav,   hecause   the 
>!i    wliifli     tin-     !  -onliiiations    ami    musrular 

:.a\i-not    l.nii   formod.  nml  come  mm-h   later.     In 
hildrf-n  even  the  l.i.nes  and  muscles  themseh  cs  are  not  formed. 
usncKB  an«l  chorea   fre<|iieiitly   result    from   work   of  that    ch. 
•led  too  sunn.     Their  movement*  especially   ou^lit    to   he  lar^'e  and 
-in^  arm   and   haul   mope   than    fin^i-rs.      I    personally   much    • 
•kinn,  paper-weaving,  and   a  nnmher  of  otliersin. 

.me    rtMOO  "      -V,  ir     .)/,//;- 
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Lastly,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  make  school  a  healthy 
and  happy  place  by  utilizing  the  means  at  his  disposal  for 
ventilating,  wanning,  and  lighting  the  school.  He  can,  at 
any  rate,  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

How  often  one  finds  on  entering  a  badly- ventilated  room 
that  the  fault  is  largely  due  to  neglect — the  windows  are 
not  open,  or  the  ventilators  provided  are  securely  fastened. 

During  the  recreation  interval  every  window  should  In- 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  teacher  himself  should  join  his 
scholars  in  the  playground  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
gam  * 

These  free  games  of  the  playground  and  the  field  which 
are  -o  conspicuous  a  feature — indeed  an  almost  unique 
feature — of  our  English  schools,  are  probably  the  mo>t 
valuable'  of  all  forms  of  physical  < 

School  Games — their  Value. 

"Games,  in  fact,  are  the  best  gymnastics,  because  they 
alone  are  at  once  complete  and  attractive;  they  exercise  all 
the  muscles  and  every  part  of  the  body  ;  they  exercise  all 
the  faculties  of  the  intellect — rapid  intuition,  mental 
vivacity,  imagination,  and  especially  will  and  energy — all 
the  fundamental  qualities  which  make  for  superiority  in 
the  vital  and  intellectual  competition  of  races."  2 

In  these  games  when  properly  organized  and  controlled 
the  pupil  not  only  learns  how  to  utilize  and  develop  to  the 

i  "Play,"  says  a  Canadian  educator,  "  is  the  child's  real  work.    Some 
educators  hesitate  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  a  system  of  education  which 
makes  play  an  important  element  in  the  child's  development  e\vu  in  its 
early  years,  fearing  that  the  love  of  play  may  prevent  the  love  of  work 
afterwards.    But  play  is  the  real  work  of  childhood,  and  the  love  of  play 
in  the  child  should  become  the  love  of  work  iu  the  man.   Every  char 
istic  of  excellence  in  playing — quickness,  alertness,  enthusiasm,  persi- 
energy,  and    independence — is   a    characteristic   of   a    good   worker    at 
maturity." — FroebeVs  Educational  Laws,  Hughes,  p.  145. 

"  Fouillee,  Educa   on  from  a  National  Standpoint.   Greenstreet, 
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full,  easily  and  naturally,  those  physical  powers  with  which 

he  ha>  been  endowed;  but  he  also  learns  that  to.be  of  the 

>t  heli>  they  must  be  directed  not  only  to  his  ownimme- 

diate  advantage,  but  to  the  general  benefit  of  his  associates. 

In  the  Dailies  of  the  playground  he  first  learns  the  great 

i  of  self-control  and  of  subordinating  his  own  desires 

public  good. 

In  these  collective  games,  such  as  football  and  cricket, 
the  participator  realises  by  constant  example,  that  only  by 
•riti.-r,  are  the  best  ends  attained.     He  learns,  too, 
what  true  loyalty  means,  what  selfishness  entails,  and  there 
l>ed     within    him    a    splendid     esprit    de     corps 
which   is  as  valuable  a  gift  as  any  school  can  confer  upon 
:pils.      Moreover,    in    these    games,    his    initiative   is 
lantly  trained  and  his  resource  developed.     He 
;>y  painful  experience  that  any  weakness,  physical  or 
il,  in  himself  entails  misfortune  not  only  upon  himself 
but    upon  his  "side,"  and  so  by  constant  efforts  he  spurs 
If  on   to  more   and   more  difficult  tasks  and  greater 
responsibilities,   and    so    by    failing    and    trying    again    he 
res  all    those    habits  of  dogged  ness  and  perseverance 
under  ditliculties  which,  in  after  life,  will  prove  thefounda- 
ipon  which  Strong,  reliable  characters  are  built.     Such 
•  me   i,f    the   advai;  B  training  in  school  game- 

when  properly  organi/ed  and  utili/.ed. 

Other  Forms  of  Physical  Exercise. 

Other  form-  of  phyMi  .!ili/ed   in  our 

are   drill    and    gymnastics.      The    latter   properly    speaking 
involve  special  apparatus  and  equipment,  and  eoiiM'.juent  ly 

ami  drill  hit!. 

has  been  associated   too  do^-ly  with  th-  ;   the 

ilrill   ground   l'«.r  il  aim- 

in  t :.  .MI!. 
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In  place  of  these  lias  arisen  a  system  of  physical  exer 
which  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  character  of  both. 
This  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  concerted  movements 
performed  by  the  class  at  the  command  of  the  teacher,  and 
such  exercises  are  taken  either  in  the  playground  or  in  the 
school-room. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  discuss  the  various  forms  of 
school  gymnastics,  such  as  the  Ling  and  the  German. 
•ntially  the  jiims  of  all  these  systems  are  similar, 
viz.  :  firstly,  by  a  gradually  increasing  complexity  of 
movement  to  develop  in  proper  sequence  and  to  c<>  ordinal  e 
all  the  physical  powers  of  the  body;  and  secondly,  to 
en-ate  in  the  pupil  a  habit  of  ordered  ol>edience.  By 
tin -so  physical  exercises  not  only  will  the  child's  bodily 
powers  be  gradually  and  scientifically  developed,  but  by 
constant  repetition  of  the  exercises  there  will  be  developed 
in  him  an  easy  adaptation  of  muscular  powers  to  ordered 
ends.  His  power  of  willing  and  doing  will  be  so  beautifully 
trained  and  co-ordinated  as  to  act  apparently  instantane- 
ously and  without  effort. 

It  is  the  power  of  bring  able  to  execute  skilled  movements 
without  exhausting  any  unnecessary  mental  or  physical 
power  that  distinguishes  the  trained  athlete.  Note  the 
painful  physical  efforts  of  the  beginner  at  golf,  and  compare 
his  movements  with  the  easy  elegance  and  apparently 
automatic  movements  of  the  finished  golfer.  It  is  this 
complete  subordination  of  all  muscular  movement  to  the 
will  that  should  be  the  purpose  of  physical  training,  and  if 
to  this  can  be  added  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  resource, 
perseverance,  co-operation,  etc.,  so  much  the  more  valuable 
will  this  physical  training  be,  and  it  is  because  T  feel  that 
no  system  of  gymnastics  can  ever  develop  these  last  habits 
as  games  do,  that  I  recognize  in  them  the  highest  and  most 
valuable  form  of  physical  training.  In  all  forms  of  gym- 
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nasties  the  trainer  i^  too  much  in  evidence,  in  free  games 
innsl  valuable  when  least  conspicuous.     Self  education 
is  alter  all   the  most  valuable  form  of  training,  and  in  free 
games  hoys  and  girls  largely  educate  themselves. 

They  learn  by  their  own  experience,  not  by  a  trainer's, 
because  so  many  of  our  games  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  trainers,  that  their  educative  value  is  disappear- 
Directly    the   game   ceases   to    be   free    its    value 
diminishes. 

Then,  again,  we  do  best  what  we  love  best.  All  children 
love  games,  but  few  appreciate  gymnastics.  Hence  the 
intense  enthusiasm  of  boys  for  games  is  not  to  be  deplored 
as  so  many  people  are  fond  of  doing,  but  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way.  For  all  these  reasons,  then,  I  would 
place  the  games  of  our  English  schools  as  among  the  most 
valuable  features  of  our  national  system  of  education,  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  German  or  French  lad  walking 
round  the  playground  in  the  intervals  of  school  lessons 
will  a^ree  that,  despite  the  higher  instructional  efficiency 
of  these  vrhuols,  it  would  be  a  national  loss  were  we  to 
Sacrifice  our  games  for  a  higher  intellectual  efficiency. 

Finally,  1ft  me  emphasize  this  conclusion  that  the  purpose 

<>f  phy>ieal  training  is  to  produce  beings  capable  of  rapid 

ion,    and    habituated    to   actions    consequent    thereon. 

PupiN*:  liool    must   by   constant  practice 

ha\c  so  cultivated  tin-  use  of  their  bodily  powers  that  such 

M    has  become    largely  automatic,  so  that  most  of  their 

daily  routine  will   he  done  without    the  expenditure  of  any 

unnecessary  mental  force  and  without   trenchin-  upon  their 

fund  ous   energy.      They   will   soon   become   imbued 

with  a  fine  sense  <  r  the  bo.; 

the   casket  of  tin-  soul.      So   high    will  their  .-ippivcial  i«  >n   of 

that    they  will   soil    it    by  no   mean  action  or 

thought 


CHAPTER  III 

THi:    INTELLECTUAL    AIM 

"  A  dull  lt.»y's  iiiin.l  is  :i  \vi«e  man's  problem." — THKIM;. 

The  Importance  of  Mental  Training. 

To  most  people,  the  intellectual  aim  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  of  school  work.  While  many  would  deny 
any  necessity  for  physical  training,  and  others  would  ignore 
the  desirability  of  moral  braining,  none  would  be  found  to 
deny  that  mental  training  is  the  one  indispensable  in 
school  work.  We1  have,  however,  seen  reason  to  justify  us 
in  considering  these  three  aspects  of  school  work  as  equally 
indispensable  and  equally  valuable.  We  recognize  that  the 
well-trained  hand  is  no  less  necessary  for  successful  living 
than  a  well-filled  head  or  a  properly-balanced  heart.  We 
would  develop  all  the  powers  of  childhood,  no  less  the 
physical  and  moral  than  the  mental. 

Though  this  is  indeed  true,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  school  work  must  always  be  applied 
to  mental  rather  than  physical  and  moral  culture.  Although 
the  school  will  not  neglect  the  moral  training  of  its  pupils, 
yet  much  of  the  best  moral  and  some  of  the  best  physical 
training  will  be  of  a  quite  indirect  character,  and  will 
appear  largely  as  a  by-product,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mental 
training,  and  therefore  this  will  justify  the  devotion  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  school's  energies  to  mental  train- 
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•-.Make  the  sweep  of  the  arms  more  five,"  writ 

Canadian   educator,     "and    the    conception    of    freedom    is 

widened  :  and  tin-  new  conception  is  registered  in  the  brain 

and  ;  hy  changes  effected  in  their  development, 

their   structure,   or   their   paths   of   action  to   correspond 

with  the  new  movements  they  have  been  required  to  direct. 

Lge  that  boy's  step  from  his  shuffling  gait,  and  make  a 

definite  free  step  habitual,  and  you  have  helped  to  change 

laracter.     That  boy  whose  knees  bend  weakly  as  he 

la  lacks  moral  fibre  as  well  as  physical  definite: 

•  •  that  listless  boy  in  his  present  condition  and  he  will 

do  little  to  stir  the  world  around  him;    but  by  the  per- 

: it    use  of   attractive  plays   and    other   wise   physical 

culti  him  more  power  and  make  energetic  motor 

ity  automatic  in  his  life  and  he  may  leave  his  mark 

not  on  the  sands  of  time  only,  but  on  the  everlasting  rocks 

rnitv.      In  all  cases  transformation  of  bodily  attitude 

>in] >anied  by  a  gradual  change  in  moral 

quality  or  force,  which  is   based   upon  an  improved   mental 

quality  and  mental  force  that  is  recorded  in  the  brain  and 

other  part-  of  the  neurological  system.      Thus  the  body  not 

ftlfi  the  character  but  helps  to  form  it."1 
Whatever  revolutions   may  occur   in    school  work   I   am 
i    that,  the  bulk  of  it  will   always  l>e  devoted  to 
,d  training,  u-  6  Other  forms  are  less  indispens- 

able, but  Ixjcau-*1  then-  i-  in    their  cases  less  need  for  direct 

The  Selection  of  Subjects., 

Assuming,    then,    thi      |  ,        ioininancr    of    the 

•liooi    wo  now   proceed    to 

inline    what    are    ii  |  may 

apply    in    cho<>MM_  f    menial    trainm-.       I 


.  I..  I  i:; 
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there  any  choice  at  all  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
mental  training,  and  if  so,  how  can  we  best  determine 
what  may  be  or  what  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
subjects  for  intellectual  training  in  school  work  1  The 
enormous  variety  of  school  curricula  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  wide  choice  that  is  possible  in  the  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

Criteria  of  Choice  of  Subjects. 

In  selecting  a  subject  for  instruction  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  criteria  that  we  must  apply.  First  of  all, 
it  is  obvious  that  whatever  subject  we  teach  must  !>»• 
useful.  It  must  be  of  some  real  use  to  the  pupil.  We 
teach  him  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  because  these 
subjects  have  a  purely  utilitarian  value.  We  would  not 
select  Volapuk  as  a  subject  of  study  because  at  present,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  of  no  use.  In  the  primary  school,  time  is 
so  limited,  that  we  shall  have  to  confine  our  curriculum 

Useful  Subjects. 

mainly  to  useful  subjects.  An  American  writer  puts  tin- 
point  forcibly.  "  Now  when  a  parent  asks  '  Of  what  u 
this  study  to  my  child,  he  never  intends  to  use  it  in  after 
life  1 '  are  we  to  write  this  man  down  as  a  fool  or  a  philo- 
sopher 1  We  believe  that  there  is  more  philosophy  in  this 
question  than  many  are  disposed  to  admit.  Life  is  short ; 
we  cannot  master  everything,  and  you  must  agree  that  of 
two  studies  which  afford  equally  good  mental  gymna 
that  one  which  has  in  it  the  element  of  practical  utility 
should  be  chosen.  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  utility  or 
end,  but  I  do  claim,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
successfully  contradicted,  that  there  is  philosophy  and 
reason,  and  thus  good  practical  common-sense,  in  the 
opinions  of  ordinary  thinking  men  and  women,  that  the 
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studies  of  the  school  should  fit  pupils,  to  some  extent,  for 
•rk  of  after  life."1 


Disciplinary  Subjects. 

a  we  require  subjects  that  will  prove  of  value  in 
training  the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  subjects  that  have  a 
.•I'm*  value.  Latin  and  Greek  are  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense  "useful"  subjects,  but  they  are  in  a  very 
real  ^eiise  M  discipline  "  subjects.  They  train  and  discipline 
the  mind  of  the  scholars.  With  its  longer  period  and 
superior  material  secondary  education  can  devote  much  of 
its  cut m ifs  to  these  disciplinary  studies.2 

l/istly,  there  are  those  studies  which  cultivate  a  feeling 

1  -1.  -\1  •  I  Import,  1889,  p.  019. 

Am  ric-in  writer  considers  that  the  special  aims  of  elementary 

re — 

1.   "  To  nourish  the  mind  of  the  child  through  a  course  of  study  which 

should  comprise  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge 

in  its  i-lein.-uts,  mid  thus  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  world  in  which  he 

.d  i  h« •  eivili/ation  into  which  he  i*  horn,  and  of  his  own  relations 

.tiding  his  duties  and  hi*  privilege*  ;  and   t  hi  is  1o  provide  the 

.  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  child's  powers     mental  and  moral, 

auual  or  constructive-— through  good  instruction  and   \\is. 

To  guard  and  promote  hi*  normal   physical   development  ;"   while 
for  see.  1  aims  are — 

I.  '    '  i. at  it-ally  to  develop  a  human  heing's  interests 

and  c.i|  ;.il,  moral,  .-esthetic,  manual  or  constructive. 

With  const  to  the  progress  of  thi*  discovery  to  so  direct 

his  development  as  gradually  to  emancipate   him   from  external  restraint 
and  guidaip  :       him,  as  far  as  ]><  '.!  -directing, 

ntally,  morally  st  ,1,.,-.  ;dert  nd  active. 

•ii    to  realise  that    he  owes  a  duty  to  society  as  \\cll 

hence   that    the   pri/rs  of    life,   namely    wealth,   leisure. 

honour,  in   order  to  possess  1  OH  ting  Worth  in    his  O\MI  estimation,  and   in 

the  estimat  ion  of  hi-i  fellow-men,  must   !>••   earned,  or  when   inherited,  M 

•onetimes  are,  that  they  must  be  deserved  :  that,  in  short,  man's 

D 
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and  sense  of  beauty  in  the  scholars — aesthetic  studies  we 
would  call  them — such  as  art,  music,  and  poetry. 

Studies  that  are  Useful  and  Disciplinary.    The  Primary 
School  Curriculum. 

Now  a  little  consideration  of  these  kinds  of  studies  will 
convince  us  that  although  the  useful  studies  must  come 
before  disciplinary  studies  if  choice  must  be  made,  yet, 
fur  more  valuable  than  either,  are  those  studies  in 
school  work  which  combine  the  qualities  of  both ;  for 
example,  geography,  and  nature-study,  which  are,  when 
properly  taught,  both  useful  and  disciplinary.  Such  sub- 
jects give  true  culture  to  the  primary  school  curriculum, 
and  effect  something  of  the  best  realistic  and  humanistic 
training.  However,  so  decided  are  some  writers  in  the  view 
that  the  entire  aim  of  the  primary  school  should  be  utili- 
tarian, that  they  have  denied  that  true  education  is  possible 
in  the  primary  school.  "It  is  an  absolute  necessity,"  says 
M.  Edouard  Goumy,  "  that  primary  instruction  be  very 
elementary,  and,  condemned  to  be  very  elementary,  it  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  that  it  have  any  educative  value 
whatever."  But,  to  me,  it  would  seem  that,  although 
admitting  the  necessarily  predominant  position  of  utilitarian 
studies  in  the  primary  school  curriculum,  yet  it  is  the  task 
of  the  true  educator  to  seize  every  means  such  as  those 
we  have  indicated,  and  others,  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school  as  educative  and  as  culture-forming  as  possible.  Let 
us  teach  children  not  only  to  use  those  three  useful  weapons, 
the  three  R's,  for  the  acquirement  of  power,  but  let  us  also 
by  other  studies  such  as  history,  literature,  geography  and 
nature-study,  help  them  to  build  up  a  fine  character,  and 
with  poetry,  music,  and  art,  let  us  develop  within  them  a 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  moral  training  of  the 
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primary  school  is  of  even  greater  significance  to  the  national 
character    than    is   that   of   the    secondary    school.       "In 
childhood  and  in  the  earliest  period  of  education  have  more 
care,"  uya  Aristotle,  "for  the  health  of  the  body  than  for 
the  mind,  and  for  the  moral  character  than  for  the  intel- 
lectual.    Let  nothing  base  or  servile,  vulgar  or  disgraceful, 
meet  fcboeye  "i  a-^ail  tli9  ear  of  the  young;  for  from  words 
ions  is  but  a  step.     Let  their  earliest  and  first  impres- 
MOIIS  of  all  things  be  the  best.     Let  them  be  taught  fully 
all    the  essential  elements   of  education   and  as  much   of 
what  is  useful  in  a  merely  mechanical  point  of  view  as  will 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the 
intellectual   powers   capable    of    arriving    at   the   highest 
'••ncc  df  their  respective  natures.      The  merely  useful, 
or   absolutely    neee--ary  matters  of  education  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  deserve  attention,  but  to  these  should  be 
added  MI  :h  a>  exalt    and    expand   the   mind  and  convey  a 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble.     For  to  be  looking 
where  to  the  merely  useful  is  little  fitted  to  form  an 
ite.l  character  or  a  liberal  mind."1 

The  Supreme  Criterion  of  Choice  -  The  Moral  Content  of 
Subjects. 

These  i:  ria  of  utility,  discipline,  and  beaut)',  are 

rablr  help  in  s«'l»  H  inur  our  material.     Yet  a  more 

philosophical   criterion    of    the   relative   \alues  ot'  dillerent 

subject-   of   school    instruction   is  that   of  u  moral  com,. m  . 

This  criteijnn  places  mural  training  as  the  siipi vine  pur|">-e 

of   education,  and   c«.n-C'|iieiii  ly    evaluale  Itibjeot    of 

the  curriculum  arcoi-ding  to  its  J,O\\.T  for  producing  true 

1  growth.      Tin-  «|uestion  "What   kno\\  li-d^'e  i^  «•!'  mo>t 

worth' "    would    bf3   ans\\rn-d   by   -nying    that,    "It    i^  tint 

•  ledge  whirl  i   provide  the  fullest  and    riohefl  m  itorial 

1  Ct>  P       ix. 
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for  developing  the  character  of  the  child."  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  three  11 's — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
— are  far  inferior  in  value  for  school  training  to  such  a 
subject  as  History.  History  when  suitably  taught  is  con- 
stantly helping  by  example  to  build  up  the  child's  character, 
to  give  him  standards  of  conduct  and  ideals  of  duty.  We 
will  discuss  this  criterion  more  fully  later  on.  But  it  may 
again  be  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  greater  time  at  its 
disposal,  the  sce< mdury  school  is  able  to  choose  subjec 
bee  "moral  content"  than  is  the  primary  school.1 

Skill  and  Knowledge  as  Intellectual  Aims. 

Having  thus  stated  the  criteria  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  let  us  now  proceed  further  to 
discuss  \\hat  are  the  special  objects  of  the  teacher  in  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  pupil.  Choosing  our  weapons 
with  a  view  to  their  utility,  their  adaptability,  and  their 
elegance,  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  what  powers  we  must 
develop  in  our  pupils,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  use  them 
most  advantageously  and  economically.  Continuing  our 
metaphor,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  skilful  swordsman  is  he 
who  has  by  constant  practice  and  careful  training  become 
resourceful,  alert,  receptive  and  adaptive,  and  who  by  long 
experience  and  training  has  stored  himself  with  \vha< 
is  known  of  the  art  of  fencing.  So  in  school  work  the 
teacher's  aims  are,  first,  to  train  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to 
be  alert,  receptive,  and  adaptive;  second,  to  prodv<>  minds 
well  stored  ivith  knowledge.  The  order  in  which  I  have 
placed  these  two  aims  of  intellectual  training  is  important  to 

1" Primary  education,"  says  a  French  writer,  "cannot  K    sr\.i,,l 
from  a  certain  utilitarianism,  because  its  object  is  the  shat  is 

essentially  useful;  secondary  education  has  mainly  in  view  the  </>jo<l  and 
the  beautiful ;  higher  education  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  true ,  either  with 
what  is  already  known,  or  with  the  discovery  ot  new  truths." — Fouillce- 
Education  from  the  National  SUtttdpoitlt,  p.  55. 
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;  for  too  often  does  the  teacher  of  to-day  reverse  the 
order  and  place  as  his  main  and  almost  sole  aim,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  pupils.1 

Facts  and  Examinations. 

This  idolatry  of  facts  and  deification  of  knowledge  is  a 
nin-t  serious  fault  in  our  modern  schools.  No  schools  in 
the  world  lay  so  groat  emphasis  on  this  accumulation  of 
by  its  pupils  as  do  the  English  schools,  and  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things  has  done  more  to  hinder  the 
right  development  of  English  education  than  even  the 

i  ian  prejudices  that  so  constantly  harass  the  school 
Wiirk  from  ouNide.  Examinations,  that  national  curse,  are 
a  natural  cojiM-ijuenee  of  the  state  of  mind  which  sees  in 

ramming  of  facts  the  epitome  of  virtue.  "Now  what 
1  want  is  facts/'  said  ftlr.  Gradgrind.  "  Teach  these  hoys 
and  girls  nothing  hut  facts.  Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life. 
Plant  nothing  el^e  and  root  out  everything  else.  You  can 
only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts  ; 
nothing  eKe  will  ever  he  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  I  bring  up  my  own  children  and 
thi-  i-  the  principle  upon  which  I  bring  up  lliesp  children. 

1   "  In  int«  llertual    instruct  ion,"  remarks  ( Juyau,  "  \\<-   ni:\y  have  three 
•i  view      either  to  elevate   the    niiii'l    :in.l   to  make    it    Innl;  ,-it  . 

ii'lpoint.  or  t.)  :ip|»ly  it  In  sonic  |.r:ictical  cml.  such 

M  a  ti  •  •.  ;  .,r    -imply  to  t'urni-li   it    like  a  <lr:i\vin^- 

I  iih  -plnnliil  li:in-in^s,(  'hincsi-  pott. TV.  :nnl  .l.-ip-im-sr  !:u-i|u«  r-uork. 

instruction  is  IM-COHUII^ 

a  matii-r  or   drfs-  il.  :m<l   vanity  in   the   yoiin^ 

path.      'I'lic  true  (,lij<-ct 
;l.  \\itli    tl»  liture 

''^y,  the  greatest  nun i'1  <>usaiul    fruitful    i'leas.      (  Mire  the 

brain  of  each   in«livi.lual    has  heen  nioul.le.l   fur  p..,.l.  hen-dity  \\ill  flx  a 
greater  cerebral  capacity  in  the  race.     I-Mucatimi  an>l  \\<  re.lity  here  as 

I    l.e  rotnpl.-ineiit  .!\  .   ' 
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Knowledge  and  Mental  Power. 

"  Knowledge  is  power  "  is  a  characteristic  English  maxim, 
yet  a  little  consideration  and  some  experience  will  quickly 
show  how  false  the  maxim  is.  It  is  not  what  a  man  knows, 
but  what  he  can  do,  that  is  of  importance.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  we  posse—  i-  usel.-^,  because  it  is  not  "usable" 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  that  we  can  put  into  action 
and  command  for  u<c  i-  the  only  knowledge  that  is  of  any 
value.  u  There  is  no  way  for  the  results  of  thinkin. 
reach  the  will  and  the  inner  life  except  through  self- 
activity.  Nothing  but  that  which  has  already  become  a 
living  deed  within  us  can  become  such  in  the  outer  world." 

It  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  power  of  acquiring  and  using 
know  led ;.'«'.  that  is  of  -njuciiic  value  in  seho«»l  work.  Put 
thus,  the  true  value  of  knowledge  is  dear.  Knowledge  is 
not  the  end  of  school  training,  but  only  means  to  -in  end. 
Power  and  not  knowledge  must  he  the  first  aim  of  all 
sound  training.  Admitting  this  as  our  first  aim  let  us, 
however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  second  aim,  namely  the 
development  in  our  pupils  of  well-stored  minds.1 

1  M.  Comj.ayiv  writes:  ••  \W  have  now  reached  a  place  where  we  may 
call  into  notice  two  different  tendencies,  i  qually  legitimate,  whit  li  we 
shall  timl,  with  exaggerations,  that  compromise  their  utility,  in  the 
practice  of  modern  teachers.  There  are  those  who  wish  al>ove  all  to 
develop  the  intelligence  ;  ami  there  are  others  who  are  pre-occupied 
with  furnishing  the  mind  with  a  stock  of  positive  knowledge.  The  first 
conceive  instruction  as  taking  place,  as  it  were,  through  what  is  within, 
through  the  development  of  the  internal  qualities  of  prcci>ion  ami 
measure;  the  others  are  prc-o-cupied  only  with  the  instruction  that 
takes  place  through  what  is  without,  through  an  extended  erudition 
through  an  accumulation  of  knowledges.  In  a  word,  if  I  may  he  allowed 
the  expression,  some  affect  a  subjective  pedagogy,  and  others  an  objective 
pedagogy.  Bacon  is  of  the  latter  number.  That  which  pre-occupi 
great  English  logician  above  everything  else  is  the  extension  of  ob- 
sious  and  experiments.  'To  reason  without  knowing  anything  of  that 
which  we  reason  upon/  he  says,  'is  as  if  we  were  to  weigh  or  measure  the 
mind.'  Descartes,  however,  who  has  never  neglected  the  study  of  : 
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The  Value  of  Knowledge. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  educators  to 
rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  despise  the  value  of 
knowledge  altogether.  This  is  foolish,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  although  we  do  not  live  to  eat,  yet  we  eat 
t«>  live,  and  any  system  of  training  which  simply  succeeds 
in  developing  acute,  resourceful  minds  without  providing 
tli«"  be.st  material  for  those  minds  to  work  upon  will  fail  to 
produce  the  cultured,  independent  intellects  that  the  State 
needs.  Mental  agility  can  in  no  way  compensate  for 
ignorance  of  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  deal.  The  </<>//tii>  is  often  preternaturally  acute  and 
resourceful,  but  just  for  that  lack  of  wise  knowledge,  that 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  natural  and  human  pheno- 
mena around  him  which  the  school  should  providei 
develops  generally  into  an  enemy  of  society,  and  his 
mental  powers  are  devoted  to  contemptible  or  dangerous 
end*.  Moreover,  though  knowledge  is  not  necessarily 
power,  yet  power  without  knowledge  is  ineffective  and 
limit. ••!.  For  right  living,  we  need  not  only  the  power  of 
acting  right,  but  we  med  also  the  knowledge  which  would 
show  us  what  right  is.  We  need  first  of  all  to  understand 
tor  in  our  environment,  then  we  can  put  into 
action  safely  i  ho-e  J.M\\,TS  \\hidiourtraininghas  developed. 
Further,  by  knowledge  <|<>  we  learn  what  is  good  and  true, 
and  _h  knowledge  does  our  character  grow.  Dis- 

cipline through  knowledge,  knowledge  through  experience  ; 
tlm-  only  can  we  grow    in    understanding   of'  the  True,  the 

esteems  them  lesa  as  in.itiri.il    to  1,.    :u-< •unn-lat.  d  in  tin-  niiml  titan  as 

i  uen  U  for  ,  .,t.,| 

those  teachers  of  our  day  who  WM  in  to  think  tin    \\holr  tiling  i»  .i^n. 

rliilil 
\\itllollt    tl  r    tl  nil;  l.t   .   t   .li  M  loping 

l'M-102. 
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Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  And  so  by  careful  selection  of 
the  material  to  be  presented  to  his  pupil  can  the  teacher 
mould  and  model  the  personality  of  his  pupil.  By  holding 
up  to  his  gaze  the  noble  characters  of  history,  by  satur- 
ating him  with  the  best  of  literature,  can  the  teacher 
develop  in  his  pupil  those  noblest  attributes  of  character 
which  are  the  ideals  towards  which  manhood  moves. 
Hence  the  indispensaUeness  of  knowledge. 

The  Development  of  Mental  Power. 

Admitting  this,  however,  let  me  emphasi/e  again  that 
i\\Q  first  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  is  not  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  power. 
Not  as  De  Quincey  put  it,  ''the  imparting  of  kno\\  ledgp  and 
evoking  of  power"  (except  of  course  so  far  as  knowledge 
assimilated  is  translated  into  power),  but-  rather  the 
evoking  of  power  through  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  It 
is  only  usable  knowledge  that  is  useful  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  not  put  to  use  and  employed  for  the  development 
of  power  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  takes  up  time  that 
might  be  far  more  advantageously  employed.  "Never  try 
to  fill  the  little  mind  with  lumber,  under  colour  of  its 
being  of  use  by  and  by.  Lumber  does  not  exrite  thought, 
luml>er  does  not  interest,  lumber  does  breed  disgust  : 
nothing  should  be  put  into  the  mind  which  is  not  wanted 
immediately,  and  which  is  not  also  the  ea-iest  way  of 
meeting  the  want."  l 

So  that  as  a  general  aim  the  teacher  will  place  before  him- 
self the  development  of  power  in  his  pupils.  He  will  plan- 
the  growth  of  the  child's  powers  of  alertne-s  n  source- 
fulness,  and  adaptiveness  as  his  first  purpose,  and  to 
further  that  end  he  will  endeavour  to  give  his  pupil  a 

1    Thriug,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  p.  166. 
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mind  well  stored  with  a  world  of  experience  and  imagina- 
tion as  seen  in  literature. 

The  Immediate  Objects  of  Mental  Learning. 

But  these  are  the  great  general  ends  of  school  intellectual 
training,  let  us  now  particularize  some  of  the  immediate 
ideal*  the  teacher  should  plaee  hefore  him  in  his  work. 
-  immediate  nhjeets  of  mental  training,  so  to  speak, 
arise  naturally  from  the  aims  the  teacher  has  set  before 
him,  and  they  serve  to  crystallize  in  a  concise  form  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  teacher's  task  must  converge.  The 
immediate  aims,  then,  of  the  mental  training  should  be  to 
cultivate  in  the  pupil — 

1.  Tin-  h'll'ii  of  learning. 

2.  'Ill'   /'  •••'••  /•  of  acquiring. 
The  skill  of  observing. 

1.   The  al>ilif'/  of  reasoning. 

<"/  of    reverence  towards  whatever  is  nobler 
and  better  than  him>elf. 

The  Habit  of  Learning. 

Man  i*  e>- mtially  a  bundle  of  habits,  and  the  pin  pose  of 

all   real    training:   is   to  <-<>n\ert  the   impulse   into    habit,    to 

•  lillicult    and  perhaps  repul.sixe,  6MJ 

nttracti\e   and  automatic.      The  sehool   that    has   developed 

in  its  pupiK   tin-  /<*/////  of  learning  has  more   than   justified 

I 'nfoi-tunatt-ly.  many   schools   arc   so    intent 

(.n    inslm. -tinL(    that    th-  '    tO  educate.      They  are  SO 

liini:   indi\idiiality   out    of   life   with    their  <li 
~c-  and  routine  i  <"_'ulul  i<  us  that   instead   of  at  I  r;ict  in^c 

tbeirpapi  \»  li-arnin^.  they  only  taooeed  in  repelling 

tin-in.     M  1-M,|,  «  ,  ,|u.'ation.  \\hich  \\onld 

be  a  t'    iniprnvciiieiit    and    pi  \  ere 

well  managed,  on-lit    ,,,,i    l.y  spelling  the  number,  of  the 
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unclassed  and  discontented  to  become  a  cause  of  moral 
corruption  and  social  disturbance.  If  the  instruction  so 
much  complained  of — of  which  we  fear  the  evil  effects — 
produce  bad  results,  it  is  because  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
IM-.  Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  usher 
and  lead  into  real  life,  with  better  equipment  and  more 
skill,  those  whom  its  mission  was  to  prepare  for  that  life, 
instead  of  giving  them  a  <list;-xtr  fur  it,  and  making  them 
seek  to  escape  from  it."  '  The  fact  that  school  life  to-day 
develops  in  many  of  its  pupils  a  disinclination  to  work, 
and  especially  to  hard  work,  and  a  tendency  to  drift  into 
the  easier  ami  l.-s  strenuous  forms  of  activity,  is  a  serious 
national  menace. 

School  should  engender  in  its  pupils  a  hunger  and  thirst 
after  knowledge  "Not  learning,  but  the  power  of  learning 
is  the  best  gift  of  the  school  to  the  pupil.  If  the  school  has 
failed  to  kill  the  love  of  learning  in  its  pupil,  that  is  good. 
If  it  has  failed  to  make  him  intellectually  conceited,  that 
is  better.  If  it  has  kindled  a  divine  unrest  in  his  soul, 
then  that  is  best.  It  has  done  its  noblest  task,  when, 
in  place  of  intellectual  satiety,  it  produces  intellectual 
hunger.''  Habits,  not  facts,  are  the  most  valuable  prod  nets 
of  school  training,  and  if  we  could,  in  but  a  fraction  of  our 
pupils,  develop  the  habit  of  learning,  we  shall  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  national  education. 

\Ve  shouM  make  education  in  school  so  attractive,  and 
learning  so  n-n •<•  able,  that  the  habit  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion for  himself  will  have  become  in  the  child  so  ingraim •<!, 
so  automatic,  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  will  drift 
naturally,  not  to  the  public-house  and  the  music-hall,  but 
to  the  public  library  and  continuation  school. 

1   Education  tatd  lltrulity,  p.  273. 
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School  should  be  Congenial  to  Childhood. 

.Much  of  the  failure  of  our  public  system  of  education 
may  be  put  down  to  ;i  vicious  theory.  It  was,  and  perhaps 
i<  still  held  that  to  make  education  pleasant,  attract  i\  e, 
ami  ea<y,  was  both  dangerous  and  delusive,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  this  theory  was  rigidly  applied  in  our  primary 
an  1  <••<••  mdary  schools.1 

The  result   was  that  the  children  left  school  upon  the 
opportunity,  and  ever  after  looked  back  to  school  life 
with  hatred  and  fear.     The  parents  of  today  recollect  those 
wretched  y. •;!!•*  parsed  in  the  infant  schools  of  twenty  yeai -s 
i  one  wonder,  then,  that  they  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity  to  evade  the   law*  of  M-hool  attendance  for   their 
children's  sake?     They    were  '//-///W,   <lri11*ilt  drilled   and 
tiifk'-'tat.  until  their  limbs  and  biains  became  numbed  from 
a    i-t -petit inn    of   dreary    exercises.     How,   then,  can  sucli 
children  have  acquired  a  habit  of  learning?     If  any  left 

••!   with  Mieh  a  habit  it  was  in  spite  of,  not  becau 
the  work  <tf  the  school.      If  you  by  any  means  (and  to  be 
they  must  be  pleasurable)  can  engender  in  your 
pupils  a   love  for  learning,   then  will   they  <juiekly  develop 
the    habit   of    learning    and    you    will    have    given    them    a 
that    when  you  sec  pleasure  at  the  helm 
•  ui-  v.-h.M.l   work   you   will    recogni/.e  that   your   labour 
is    full    of    pmmi-e.        |-'ii>t     excite    interest     and    this   will 
uVulop    pl,-nsmv,    \\hieh    will    make    the   tasl  that 

it    ber,,ine>   alm«.-i    auioiiiaii.-.    and    anon    \\ill   acquire    tin- 
habit. 

•  wtli,''  f;iyv   Dr.  <  'Illuming.    ';  hi^  «  in  r^v,  «  !m  l!\  )<• 

•'i.-t  \\ith  iliHiriilty.  wlii.-li  \vr  mil  . 
Kany.plea.vi n ;  work  il»<-s  not  n,.ti  • 
•ciotuneM  «  •  ii  tli<  in  to  •  ii<liir.iii< .-.  t»  IK  rsever- 

ance,  tONti  r.-,  -without  wliicli  all  otlirr  :i«|iiisitioiis 
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The  Power  of  Acquiring  Knowledge. 

But  we  need  independent  beings,  so  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring information  and  experience  for  himself  must  In* 
developed  in  the  pupil.  "Any  piece  of  knowledge  which 
the  pupil  has  himself  acquired,  any  problem  which  he 
has  himself  solved,  becomes,  by  virtue  of  the  conquest, 
much  more  thoroughly  his  than  it  could  else  be.  The 
preliminary  activity  of  mind  which  his  success  implies,  tin- 
concentration  of  thought  necessary  to  it,  and  the  excite 
niriit  consequent  on  his  triumph,  conspire  to  register  t  ho 
facts  in  his  memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere  information 
heard  from  a  teacher,  or  read  in  a  school  book,  can  be 
registered.  K\en  if  he  fai's,  the  tension  to  which  his 
faculties  have  been  wound  uj>  in-ure--  his  remembrance  of 
the  solution  when  given  to  him,  better  than  half-a-dozen 
repetitions  would.''1  This  power  of  doing  tilings  for  him- 
self, of  acquiring  information  for  himself,  of  increasing  his 
experience  for  himself,  should  be  in  a  large  measure  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  school  mental  training.  Instruction 
is  not  an  affair  of  memory,  lmt  ot"ntt>  H, -,-fini/  ayst»-,iKiti':(iti<>n, 
as  Fouillee  long  ago  pointed  out.  Desultory  knowledge,  like 
desultory  reading,  is  of  little  value  because  of  its  lack  of 
systematic  continuous  arrangement.  The  human  mind  is 
an  unit,  not  a  set  of  faculties,  and  it  is  the  mind  in  which 
the  whole  knowledge  is  unified  that  has  the  best  memorv. 
Any  piece  of  knowledge  that  fails  to  find  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  memori/.ed. 

Many  people  would  gladly  do  the  right  if  thev  had 
the  power.  But  the  will  to  do  and  the  power  to  do 
are  rarely  found  "co-ordinately  developed.  Unfortunately, 
the  necessity  of  developing  the  power  of  doing  is  rarelv 
recognized  in  school  work.  We  spend  the  main  portion  of 

1  Herbert  Spencer,  Education,  p.  !">. 
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school  life  in  putting  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils  those 
three  indispensable  weapons  of  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  cyphering;  but  we  quite  forget  to  teach  them  how  t<> 
use  tlirm.  Children  are  rarely  taught  how,  by  means  of 
reading,  they  can  extract  for  themselves  gems  from  the 
temple  of  wisdom  contained  in  books.  The  writing  they 
do  is  mainly  concerned  with  chronicling  other  people's 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  not  their  own  ;  and  the  arith- 
meti  thing  but  practical  and  directly  related  to 

the  world  they  themselves  will  soon  enter.  How  absurd  it 
is  to  see  embryonic  colliers  dabbling  in  millions  of  money, 
or  future  housewives  concerned  with  variations  in  stocks 
and  shares  !  In  but  few  schools  are  children  taught  to  put 

three  weapons  of  knowledge  to  practical  use.  After 
our  pupils  ha\e  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  ta^k  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  number, 

id  of  proceeding  to  utili/e  these   for  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge.  \\,-  prrsi-t  in  the  children  marking  time  for  the 

••hool  life,  and  we  iind  in  such  futile  tasks  as 

linu   aloud,"   reproducing   stories    read    to    them,    and 

ILJ  quite  imaginary  (to   them  at    any  rate)  problems  in 

number,  full   scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  ability.     Such 

work    is    bound    to   l»e   repulsive   to  all   scholars   and    some 

and   only  when   we  revolutionize  our  theory  and 

•  1    life  e\ .  IMJ   the  fascination  OV8f 

children  that  we  want  it  to  do. 

\V,  ii  of  power   in   our   pupils 

Our  maxim.  We  mu>'  be  content  tolling  overboard  a  lot 
of  this  ballast  called  knov  r  which  neither  \s  e  ii"i 

our  pupiU  have  th  l-'ling  omniscience  into 

the  OOmman  -ewer/'  .'id  Thriii;:.  "  if  teacher-  e\er  mean  to 
be  skilled  iuind,  lords  of  thought,  and 

so  teacl  i  others  to  be  skilled  workmen."  "Thi  idolatry  of 
knowledge,"  housed  to  call  it.  A.n  ounce  of  p 
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a  ton  of  knowledge.  "  Emile,"  says  Rousseau,  "has  but  little 
knowledge,  but  that  which  he  has  is  really  his  own;  he 
knows  nothing  by  halves.  In  the  small  number  of  things 
that  he  knows,  and  knows  well,  the  most  important  is  that 
there  are  many  things  which  he  does  not  know,  but  which 
he  can  some  day  learn ;  that  there  are  many  more  things 
which  other  men  know,  but  which  he  will  never  know ; 
and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  things,  which  no  man 
will  ever  know.  He  has  a  universal  mind  not  through 
actual  knowledge,  but  through  the  ability  to  acquire  it. 
He  lias  a  mind  that  is  open,  intelligent,  prepared  for 
r\u  viliing,  and,  as  Montaigne  says,  'if  not  instructed  at 
least  capable  of  being  instructed.'  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  he  knows  how  to  find  the  of  what  good  is  it  ?  with 
iviViviu-e  t<>  all  that  he  does,  and  the  why  ?  of  all  that  he 
believes.  Once  more  my  object  is  not  at  all  to  give  him 
knowledge,  but  to  teach  him  how  to  acquire  it  as  he  may 
need  it,  to  make  him  estimate  it  at  its  exact  worth,  and  to 
make  him  love  truth  above  everything  else.  With  this 
method  progress  is  slow;  but  there  are  no  false  steps,  and 
no  danger  of  being  obliged  to  retrace  one's  course."  1 

Effect  of  the  Principle  of  the  Development  of  Power  on 
Present  School  Methods. 

If  we  once  realise  what  this  development  of  power  in 
school  work  really  means,  it  would  effect  a  revolution  in 
our  methods.  There  would  be  much  less  instructing  and 
more  educating;  one  would  be  content  to  guide  rather 
than  to  instruct.  There  would  be  no  lecturing  in  the 
school.2 

1  Quoted  Compayr6's  History  of  Pedar/oyy,  p.  301. 

-  "  Oral  instruction  is  constantly  liable  to  destroy  the  self-activity  of 
the  pupil — that  is  to  say  the  very  merit  claimed  for  it  is  the  one  it  leasts 
accomplishes.  The  pupil  listens  to  the  teacher's  living  voice.  The  first 
impressions  are  all  he  gets,  even  if  he  takes  notes ;  it  requires  time  to 
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Again,  the  teacher  would  never  allow  the  children  to 
take  a  passive  part  in  any  lesson  at  all. 

The  first  question  you  would  put  to  yourself  in  beginning 
a  loson  would  be,  "Well,  now  what  are  they  (my  pupils) 
,'  to  do  ?  certainly  they  shall  not  merely  sit  still  and 
listen  to  me — nay,  they  shall  nob  even  merely  take  notes. 
Tin  v  must  take  an  initiative  part.  They  .shall  open  the 
discussion,  face  the  difficulties,  argue  the  points,  and  I— 
well,  I  will  do  as  little  as  possible — I  will  keep  myself  in 
the  background.  I  will  be  content  to  suppress  my  natural 
inclination  to  take  the  lead."  "What  is  the  great  art 
in  teaching  as  well  as  in  writing?"  asked  Fouillee,  and  he 
n  it,  "To  know  when  to  stop." 


first  impressions  of  things  are  never  the  most  valuable;  for 
all   subsequent   observation   ami    nthction   carry  us  deeper,  and    In  net- 
to  th<-   truth.     The  pupil  is  dragged  from  one  point  to  another 
without    fully  digesting  tit  her.     15ut  with  a  text-book  it  is  far  otherwise. 
•ok  in  his  hand  is  'all  patience.'    It  waits  for  him  to  coupler  ami 
sider  a   difficult  passage  until  he  is  ready  to  go  on.    The   state- 
in    tla-   l)ook   is    a    studio!,'  can-fuliy-pr. 'pared  one.      The    author 
has  spent  hours  in  revi-ing  and  correcting  the  defects  of  the  one-sided 
statement  of  the  minute.     lie  was  hound  to  see  all  properly  related  and 
.1     exhaustive    and    lurid.      The    deference    of    the   pupil 
leads  him  frequently  to  tal;e  the  11111-4-  assertion  of  hi-,  teacher  without 
r   demonstration,  and   thus  allows  him  to  lie  warped  into    his 
teach*  :  iii  not   M>  with  tin    text-hook.    The 

•ook    has   ]•  iy    prune  1    hefWe    printing.       It    fr.'cjuentlv 

happens  that  a  man  would  hlu.sh  to  say  before  the  world  en  a  printed 
page  what  h«    uni.lu-1.  «-s   l>efoje   his  pupils.      Hut  the  i 

personality  departs  from  the  pi--  .  and    th      s  i.-i, title  interest 

increases  in   projMirtion.     JYeju.Ii  l.ice  to  calm  ein-ums|N-etion. 

;   ige  of  th4-   hook  is  cool  and  dispassionate  and  if  not  eonelusi 

igh-going,  the  student  has  i:.  :,,  r  ) k.     Multiplicity 

t-book«  has  changed  our  mod.  <.f  iirtrm  tion.  so  that   «-\ery  year 
there  is  more  consultation  •  renco   books  and   (ompuison  of 

.-•ws.   and    Ii4-nce    still    anotlni     -l.p    i^    /un.d     l.y    tin-    pupil 

towards  independence  of  mere  «  khorHj       ll<    slsaU  r.  ad  .n..! 

re   f..r   hims.-lf.  and    form    his    own   opii,i,.i:  ,s  own 

thinking." — W. T.  Harris, Atn4ric»  oners Rtpvi  t  1046. 
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Unfortunately  many  teachers  todciy  teach  far  too  much. 
They  are  constantly  helping  the  children,  and  never  allow 
them  to  surmount  difficulties  for  themselves.  "As  Charles 
Kingsley  and  Miss  Soulsby  say,  children  once  used  to  learn 
;i  lesson  and  say  it  to  the  teacher,  whereas  now  a  days  the 
teacher  learns  the  lesson  and  says  it  to  the  children."  ' 
Siu-li  I  believe,  however,  would  not  be  the  attitude  of  a 
teacher  who  has  recognized  the  relative  values  of  power 
and  knowledge  in  school  work,  and  who  knows  that  such  a 
method  of  power  development  as  I  have  suggested,  though 
long  and  laborious,  and  apparently  giving,  for  some  time  at 
any  rate,  but  poor  results,  yet  realises  that  in  such  work  as 
this  we  must  hasten  slowly.-'  It  is  the  constant  looking 
for  results,  and  impatience  uenerally,  of  both  teacher  and 
public,  that  has  produced  BO  much  disappointment  in  the 
past.  The  best  results  of  good  training  will  not  appear  in 
the  ><-hi»ol  at  all;  they  will  appear  in  the  people.  The 
work  of  the  school  should  be  judged,  not  by  what  is  done 
in  the  school,  but  by  what  is  done  after  school  life  is  over. 
When  we  cease  to  look  for  results  in  the  school,  we  shall 
find  them  in  the  people. 

"  Results  "  in  the  School. 


As  I  have  already  said  teachers  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  public  in  this  respect.  Even  today  when  the 
Kindergarten  has  practically  replaced  the  old  type  «.f 
infant  penitentiary,  we  find  persons  busily  searching  for 
results,  and  results,  be  it  noted,  of  a  kind  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  old  type  of  infant  school,  but  should 
certainly  not  be  looked  for  from  the  modern  Kindergarten, 
and  who  completely  ignore  the  truth  that  the  noblest 

1  Barnett,  Common  Sense  in  Education,  p.  19. 

2  "  The  greatest,  most  important,  and  most  useful  rule  of  all  education 
is,  not  to  gain  time  but  to  lose  it." — Rousseau. 
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benefit  that  school  confers  on  its  pupils  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  quite  impossible  of  scheduling  as  "results." 
Tin-  bright  in'ss  of  intellect,  the  vivacity  of  disposition,  the 
gladsome  joyousness  of  character,  the  enthusiasm  for  school 
work,  the  genial  confidence  in  teachers — these  which  are 
tlic  direct  prod urt.s  of  a  good  Kindergarten,  are  unfortun- 
ately not  the  results  that  our  critics  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  school  work. 

The  Skill  of  Observing. 

But   besides  this  development  of  the  habit  of  learning 

and  tin-  p-jwer  of  acquiring,  the  teacher  must  needs  also 

develop    the   ,v/,7//   of    observing.       This   habit   of   careful 

:•  vat  ion  receives  generally  but  scant  treatment  in  our 

U.  and  it  was  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  remedying 
this  state  of  tilings  that  the  so-called  object  lessons  were 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  These, 
however,  soon  became  extremely  formal  and  uninteresting 
in  character  :  they  became  in  fact  merely  information 
lesson-  The  habit  of  skilful  observation  cannot  be  culti- 
vated by  sets  of  lessons  whatever  their  title,  but  only 
by  the  teacher— the  trainer — constantly  seizing  every 

t  unity  in  /i//  le-xim^  to  utilixc  this  practice  of  observ- 
ini:.  '  Not  that  object  lessons  will  save  us.  They  only 
parody  the  truth.  For  the  object  lesson  as  a  separate 
thiiiL',  we  have  no  use  at  all.  15ut  to  pound  every  idea 
and  every  Mudy  in  realism,  to  steadily  through 

objects    and  JM-I  ,-ej.t  ion    of     truths 

which  have  a  wide  application,  to  science  this  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  teaching. 

Value  of  Nature  Study. 

.  .Mu.-h  c;,n  be  done  by  a  ^l.ilful  te.-.eher  in  thi-uay  by 
calling  att.-ntj,  >n  to  passing  phenomena,  wliet  her  nat  ural  or 

1  M 
8.T.  I. 
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physical.  He  will  encourage  his  pupils  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  weather,  of  curious  phenomena,  of  strange  animals  and 
birds,  of  seasonal  topics  of  all  kinds.  Nature  study  in  this 
way  becomes  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  and  forms  a  far  more  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  a  subsequent  course  in  natural  science  than  the  old 
object  lessons  did.  Such  a  training  will  readily  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  beginnings  of  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind 
and  a  tendency  to  observe  carefully  and  systematically  all 
the  phenomena  surrounding  him.  Thus  will  the  skill  of 
observing  carefully  be  developed,  not  by  formal  lessons  on 
natural  objects  ;  but  by  seizing  every  opportunity  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  world  around  and  to  heighten  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  child,  which  will  lead  easily  and 
spontaneously  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  careful 
observation  of  the  phenomena  that  go  to  make  up  the 
el ii Id's  existence. 

The  Ability  of  Seasoning. 

Not  only  must  the  pupil  be  trained  to  careful  observa- 
tion, but  he  should  also  possess  the  ability  to  deduce 
reasonable  conclusions  from  the  phenomena  observed. 
Such  an  ability  is  gained  not  by  a  course  in  formal 
logic,  but  by  constant  appeal  to  his  experience.  lie 
should  be  trained  by  a  course  in  elementary  science  and 
geography  first  to  recognize  and  then  to  understand  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  while  his  sense  of  justice  and 
reason  will  be  cultivated  by  his  history  studies.  Geography, 
when  properly  taught,  is  an  invaluable  instrument  for 
developing  in  children  a  true  appreciation  of  natural  law. 

Value  of  Geography  and  Science  Teaching. 

Such  a  course  will  develop  in  him  what  I  have  already 

called  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind.     He  will  face  t 
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with    respect  :    In-    will    investigate   with    an   enlightened 

:eion  :  he  will  assume  the  reasonableness  of  everything, 

and  generally  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows  he  will  be 

animated  by  truth,  respect,  and  justice.     Such  an  attitude 

is  "no  of  the  highest  developments  of  which  the  teacher's 

ipable.      Unfortunately,    in    much    of    the    purelv 

scientific  training  «>f  the  schools,  we  notice  the  same  mad 

rush  for  "  results,"  the  same  practical  appeal  to  author! tv  : 

the  same  ignoring  of   the  child's   experience,  and    ils  severe 

limits,  as  have   been  noticed  in  other  directions.      "Never 

thel.  chers/'saya  Mr.  Barnett,  "and  especially 

of  experimental   science,  often  seem  to  be  doing 

their  in     this    operation    to    cultivate    our    natural 

depravity,  our  tendency  to  jump  to  conclusions  on  insuf 

5    and    unchecked    evidence,   the   fount   and    origin  of 

my  human    woes  as  indulgence   in  strong  drinks;    tor 

ind'-ed    it    i\   a   kind   of  dissipation.      If  the   teacher  can  so 

contrive  his  experimentation  as  to  show  his  pupils  how 
of  logie  require  that  conclusions  should  be  scrutin- 

and  eheeked,  his  procedure  is  sound  and  profitable. 
If  li-  >i  follow  this  course,  his  teaching  may  be 

thoroughly  bad  training  and  can  be  expected  to  result 
neither  in  the  -l  n-ie^i  hcnim;  of  (lie  reasoning  po  \\er-  nor 

[entitle    di-r.,very."  ' 

The  Feeling  of  Reverence. 

:<•    intelleotoa]    labour   of   the   teacher   is 
nplete,    for   thouu'h    he   has  developed    in    his  pupil   all 

-vhich  we    have  named.  is  labour  but 

intil    he   -hall   have  developed    iii   them  \\hat    is  ofi.-n 

least  appreciated    but    i  'h   in  our  school  \\,.ik, 

ly,   the    feelilpj  ;,j|    to\\ai'd-    e\ 

thin-  th.-i1  i- and  b.-t  I«T  t  han  him-elt'.     N'.,\\  although 

*> 
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this  attribute  should  more  properly  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter,  yet  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps  here  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  the  teacher  keeping  this  aim  in  view,  even 
in  the  purely  intellectual  side  of  school  work.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  much  of  the  best  moral  teaching  is 
of  an  indirect  nature,  and  appears  as  a  by-product  in  the 
intellectual  side  of  school  work.1  Indeed  there  ran  be  but 
small  d«>ubt  as  to  the  immense  significance  and  value  of 
this  indirect  moral  teaching.  The  child  dislikes  moral 
maxims  and  "goody  "  st»ri«-s.  They  are  naturally  repug- 
nant to  a  healthy  animal.  And  if  our  leaders  would  only 
realise  how  truly  ineffective  this  religious  instruction  for 
which  they  fight  so  strenuously  i«,  they  would  be  content 
perhaps  to  allow  the  child  to  assimilate  the  moral  in- 
struction and  discipline  obtained  indirectly  from  his  history 
lr-sons,  his  Bible  stories,  etc.,  to  his  immense  advantage  and 
happiness,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  their  own  peace  of 
mind. 

Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

It  is  the  constant  confusion  between  moral  training 
and  religious  training  that  is  the  cause  of  so  much  mis- 
understanding and  bitterness.  Ethics  and  religion  are 
by  no  means  the  same  thing,  and  although  it  is  arguable 
that  the  school  has  no  concern  with  religious  instruction, 

1  "  What  are  the  schools  doing  for  moral  training?  A\re  believe  they 
are  doing  much  that  is  satisfying  and  encouraging.  The  public  schools 
have  at  tht'ir  command  the  various  ethical  forces.  They  form  right 
habits  by  every-day  requirements  of  the  school-room;  they  provide  tin- 
personal  influence  of  teachers  whose  good  character  is  the  first  passport 
to  their  position  ;  they  employ  the  lessons  of  history  and  literature,  and 
in  distinct  ways  impart  principles  of  right  conduct ;  they  inspire  courage 
to  overcome  difficulties  ;  they  direct  the  better  impulses  of  children 
toward  discovery  in  the  great  world  of  truth,  and,  by  the  very  ex< 
of  power  required  in  the  process  of  education,  prepare  them  for  life." — 
Baker,  Education  and  Life,  p.  102. 
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yet   that  moral  ins traction  is  the  supreme  element  in  all 

•1   work,   is  beyond  criticism.     The  power  of  the  so- 

called   profane  studies  to  aid,  indirectly,  at  any  rate,   in 

the  moral  training  of  children  appears  to  offer  a  chance  of 

iciling  our  claims  for  religious  training  in  the  school. 

we    not    select    what    is    admittedly   appropriate   to 

immature  minds  from  our  Biblical  and  profane  literature, 

and  by  this  means  develop  in  our  children  a  natural  love 

for  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true  ?    This  we  may  do, 

not  by  dogmatic  teaching,  but  by  setting  before  them  the 

international  types,   so  to  speak,   of   the  hero,   the 

patriot,   the   saint,   the  artist,  and   the  philosopher.     Let 

the  spirit   itself   mo\e  upon  the  waters  of  childhood  and 

in  due  s.-ason  will  order  replace  chaos. 

I'"  not   let   us  attempt  to  place  a  man's  burden  upon  a 

child's  back.     "No  greater  wrong  can  be  inflicted  upon  ;i 

child  than  to  try  to  make  it  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 

the  religious  life  of  maturity,  either  in  profession  or  practice. 

ily  certain  product  of  such  training  is  a  hypocrite — the 

meanest  thing  that  false  training  can  make  out  of  a  being 

>-d  in  God 's  ima^e.     There  are  two  ways  by  which  it 

t»e  made  impossible  for  a  man  ever  to  become  as  true 

a  type  of  Christian  rharaeter  as  under  proper  conditions  he 

inL'ht   have  been.     The  one  ia  by  starving  his  sympathies, 

.ii-l   his  artistic   instincts    \\hile  a  child, 

and     leaving     him     without     In  iousjn-ss     of     love, 

'1  in    the  loving  home,  and    hdftd-OOllSCioiiineSI  of  life 
I  from  the   life   in   ami   behind    Nature.      Tin-  nth- 
g  on  him    tin-   religion-,  principles  and  dn^m.. 
a   matured    theology,  or  requiring  from    him  the  ChiMi.in 

•idults."  l 

It     i   .    I   think.  D01     deaf   that     in   our    aim  of    producing 
torcd   and    well-trained    mind-,    it    i  .nt     lhat 

1  Froebeft  Kifitcnf 
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our  choice  of  subjects  of  study  should  be  careful  ;m<l 
scientific.  No  subject  should  appear  in  the  school  curri- 
culum which  cannot  justify  its  existence.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  subjects  vary  considerably  according  as 
they  are  useful  or  educative,  or  both;  but  they  vary  also 
in  their  value  for  character-building.  The  three  ll's  are 
essentially  useful  subjects, and  their  educative  and  character- 
forming  power  is  not  great.  The  educative  value — the 
moral-content  — of  a  study  is  the  worth  that  stud}  i 
for  building  up  character.  History,  for  example,  when  pro- 
perly taught,  constantly  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  and  is 
ever  affecting  for  right  or  wrong  the  character  of  the  child. 
So  again  with  poetry  and  art,  with  their  appeals  to  the 
child's  emotions.1 

On  the  other  hand,  such  subjects  as  needlework,  cookery, 
gardening,  etc.,  have  but  slight  effect  on  the  child's  moral 
nature;  although  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
indirectly  even  these  subjects  have  some  moral  value. 

A  Natural  Curriculum. 

P.ut  I  think  it  is  possible,  by  investigating   with  some 

'  "Those  ideal  characters,  also  drawn  from  sacred  and  from  profane 
history,  with  wlii.-h  instruction  makes  him  acquainted,  may  now  exeivise 
upon  him  more  and  more  of  tin  ir  formative  power.  And  just  this  f;uu-i«l 
intercourse  with  historical  persons  is  able,  iu  a  high  degree,  to  generate 
pure,  moral  thinking.  So  long  as  a  child  exercises  his  moral  judgment 
upon  himself  and  his  surroundings,  the  decision  is  seldom  free  from 
selfish  interest  and  is  therefore  seldom  objective.  How  easily  and  even 
unconsciously  he  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  secret  wishes  or  by  a  regard 
for  other  persons!  Very  different  is  it  when,  in  fancied  intercourse  with 
ideal  persons  of  antiquity,  the  child  is  impelled  to  ethical  perception  and 
judgment.  Those  historical  characters  are  persons  to  whom  he  ran  do 
neither  a  favour  nor  an  injury,  and  they  in  turn  have  no  power  either  to 
benefit  or  harm  him.  Here  the  moral  judgment  can  ripen  in  perfect 
freedom,  uninfluenced  by  other  interests  or  by  reference  to  the  child's 
own  actions.  Here  the  boy  first  shows  his  inclination  and  capacity  to 
estimate  moral  dispositions  objectively  and  trains  himself  to  a  pure  ethical 
comprehension." — Lanye's  Apperception,  by  De  Garmo,  p.  b(J. 
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il  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  school  education,  we  may  be 
able    t<>   arrive    at    a    curriculum    for  the  school.     Whilst 
adln -ring  to  the  criteria  that  we  have   laid  down  in  this 
chapter  our  curriculum  may,  I   think,  at   the  same  time 
•  isrd    upon  wider  and  more  philosophical  lines.      1'or 
Lder  what  the  process  of  education  really  is,  and  what 
it  i  rally  means  !     Education  does  not  consist  merely  in  ac- 
cumulating  knowledge  in  the  child's  head,  nor  indeed  in  even 
the  equipping  him  with  certain  powers.     It  is  more  than 
all  that.     Education  is,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
preparation  for  complete  living,  and  life  we  have  seen  con- 
of  a  continuous  series  of   adjustments  between  the 
child  and   his    environment,     These   two  factors,  the  per- 
sonality and  the  world  outside  it,  are,  philosophically  con- 
ed,   l-iit    «.ne.     They  are  but  two  sides  cf  the  same 
shield,   an  1  the  harmonious  growth    of   the  child   depends 
the  harmonious  development  of  these  two  factor- :  his 
l>eing,  and  his  own   world.     Education  is  in  fact  an 
attempt  to  produce  perfect  harmony  between  the  individual 
and  his  . •nvimninent.     The  more  complete  is  this  constant 
harmony  the  happier  and  more  successful  is  life.     Pain  and 
faihn  it   discordances  in   the  harmony.     The  child 

in  life  because  school  has  not  developed  in  him  that 
r  of  adjustment   to  l,is  surroundings  that    is  indisp.-ns- 
.•••-.       II.-  t'.uU  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  his 
surrounding  and  •  nt   lack  of  power  of  adjustment, 

i.now  many   thin--,  hut  unless   he   knows   the  one 
thing  necessary  for   perfect  Adjustment    In-  faiK.      1 1 

un    things  which   all    must    know      there  arc 
!  ,iv    tin-    illdis 

and    tin.-   di   j  ttUftUea   of    ;  .1    curriculum, 

and  thesr,  b<-  it    mm-m  re  tin-  ind.  •    and  the 

•  le   subjects  of    all  -clmol    curricula      primary    and 

II  tli-     need  of  in   the 
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National  schools  of  all  grades.  We  lose  much  by  our  present 
system  where  one  school  lupins  and  ends  quite  independently 
of  any  other.  Co-ordination,  not  subordination,  of  every  type 

Of  School  IS   ncrrs^ai-y  t'o|'  national  SUCCeSS. 

The  Dispensable  and  Indispensable  School  Subj  e c ts . 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  these  indispensable  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum.  The  school  must  evidently  select 
those  subjects  which  will  make  mil  and  intelligible  to  the 
child  the  world  he  is  about  to  enter.  He  must  understand 
completely  every  aspect  of  his  environment.  Now,  though 
the  environment  of  each  individual  is  characteristic  and 
differs  in  some  respect  for  different  persons,  yet  es^-ntially 
the  world  we  all  live  in  is  made  up  of  the  same  two  com- 
ponents— Nature  and  man.  These  two  sides  or  aspects  — 
the  humanistic  and  tin-  natural  complete  the  environment 
of  each  of  us,  and  if  we  know  and  understand  them,  then 
the  whole  world  both  outside  and  inside  ourselves  becomes 
intelligible  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  actors  with  full  knowledge 
of  whatever  problems  may  face  us.  Of  course  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  know,  we  must  be  trained  to  do,  but  we 
cannot  do  right  unless  we  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  we  act,  so  that  for  right  action,  besides  good  feeling, 
reasonably  complete  knowledge  is  indispensable. 

What  the  Pupil  must  Know. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  investigate  what  the  conditions, 
humanistic  and  natural,  are  that  we  must  be  acquainted 
with,  before  we  can  act  with  understanding.  The  school 
curriculum  must  provide  for  a  training  in  these  two  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  environment.  JFirst,  then,  as  to 
the  natural  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  What  are  the 
Nature-studies  which  should  form  the  indispensable  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum  ? 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  made  up  of  Organic  and 
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Inorganic  natuiv.  To  make  1  lie  organic  world  intelligible 
to  tin*  pupil  a  i-  mrse  in  Nature-study  will  form  an  essential 
study  <>f  the  curriculum.  In  such  a  course  the  child  will 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  more  common  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  he  will  become  intimate  with  all  the 
variety  of  living  forms  aroun  1  him.  Their  characteristics 
will  be  made  clear.  He  would  be  trained  by  outdoor 

:  sinus  to  observe  the  great  variety  of  living  forms,  their 
seasonal  changes,  their  natural  requirements — in  fine,  the 
life  history  of  each  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his  under- 
standing will  be  explained  to  him.  These  things  he  will 

i  ught  to  observe  for  himself,  until  at  last  he  will  be 
equipped  with  the  weapon  of  self-help  and  be  able  to  enter 
this  great  and  at  present  unknown  world  of  living  forms 
with  sympathy  and  knowledge.  For  let  it  not  be  over- 
looked that  such  a  training  will  develop  in  him  an  intense 
curiosity,  a  living  sympathy,  and  respectful  reverence  for  all 
•  •rid  of  beauty  and  variety. 

Of  the  World  of  Nature. 

complete  his  equipment  for  the  Organic  world  acour-t- 
in  physiography  and  geography  will  be  necessary,  by  \\hirh 
Dfl  the  pupil'^  knowledge  will  be  extended  to  the  world 
upon  which  theli\  in;',  fomu  exist,  Uy  Mich  a  course  of  earth 
knowledge  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
upon  which  he  moves,  how  it  is  built  up.  and  \\oiked. 
II.  will  be  able  to  locate  bis  exp«  Ifon 

•  •ssary  to  know  the  geographical  conditions  in 
order   to  o.mpl.-t.-ly    undo  stand    the  biological    conditions. 
Geography  after  all    is    not  a  mere    hapha/anl    collection   of 
Indeed    no  m    the   element ar\  uni 

n  -  » lends  itself  to  s,-j,.|,t  it!.-  teaehini:  as  does  geography. 
<*rly  taught  geography  is  one  of  the  most  truly  edlM 

KX)1  8Ubj< 
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To  complete  the  natural  studies  we  must  provide  for  an 
equipment  of  knowledge  in  the  Inorganic  side  of  nature. 
The  child  must  nut  only  know  the  living  world  around  him, 
;uid  its,  and  his,  exact  location,  but  he  must  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  natural  phenomena  which  daily  take 
place  around.  The  thunder  and  lightning,  hail,  rain,  and 
snow,  mu-t  he  to  him  no  mysteries,  or  he  would  become  as 
his  ancestors  were,  a  helpless  being  in  the  hands  of  iiends.1 
No,  this  world  of  physical  phenomena  must  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  him,  and  to  do  this  we  must  introduce  into  our 
curriculum  a  course  of  elementary  science,  by  which  he  may 
at  any  rate  reach  the  gateway  of  the  avenue  of  kno\s ! 
We  will  provide  him  with  the  key  by  which  that  gateway 
may  be  opened,  by  hlmxelf- — namely,  the  key  of  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge  for  himself,  of  which  we  have  BO  often 
spoken.  To  complete  and  quantify  and  enable  him  to  locate 
himself  in  the  inorganic  world  we  must  include  a  course 
of  arithmetic — the  science  of  numbers,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  exactify  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  world 
around  him. 

1   "The  purpose  of  science  teaching  as  a  part  of  general  education  is 
tliis:  to  train  the  judgment  through  its  first-hand  knowledge. 

Tlit-  student  of  science  is  taught  to  know  what  lie  knows  and  to  di>tingni.sh 
it  from  what  lie  merely  ivmrinln  rs  or  imagine.;.  Our  contact  with  the 
universe  is  e\|.iv>-.-.l  in  what  we  call  science.  Throughout  the  ages  the 
growth  <»f  the  human  mind  has  heen  in  dire  t  proportion  to  the  l>rea<lth 
of  this  contact.  To  the  man  without  knowledge  of  science  the  nni 
semis  small.  Science  is  our  perception  of  realities  ;  and  as  the  realities 
come  year  l>y  year  to  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  our  life,  so  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  training  in  science  will  long  he  an  urgent  and 
growing  one.  But  science  should  hold  its  place  in  the  schools  hy  virtue 
of  its  power  as  an  agent  in  mental  training,  not  because  of  the  special 
usefulness  of  scientific  facts,  nor  because  knowledge,  of  things  has  a  higher 
market  value  than  the  knowledge  of  words." — D.  >S.  Jordan.  Ann. 
Commissioner'?  Ii'tport.  1888-9,  p.  638. 
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Of  the  World  of  Man. 

And  no\v  we  come  to  the  humanistic  studies,  of  which 
tin-re  are  three  kinds  -— lirst,  the  theoretical;  second,  the 
jwtirnf,  and  third,  the  ti-sthetic.  These  three  will  complete 
the  humanistic  side  of  our  curriculum.  The  theoretical 
studies  would  be  included  under  the  term  literature,  which 

rs  reading,  writing,  and  grammar;  the  practical  study 
would  lxi  history,  and  the  {esthetic  studies  would  be  poetry, 
songs,  and  art  subjects.  By  literature  the  child  gains 

rience  of  the  guiding  ideals  of  the  race — the  stars  that 
have  beckoned  men  onward.  Books  are  the  banks  where 
have  been  hoarded  the  intellectual  riches  for  generations. 

Literature  and  History. 

By  means  of  books  the  child  enters  into  his  heritage  of  the 
national  intellectual  wealth.  By  them  are  his  ideals  funned 
and  his  character  moulded.  By  history  does  he  unconsciously 

his  course  of  conduct — literature  gives  him  ideals 
>ry  modifies   them.      Literature   makes  him   dream — 
history  makes  him  act.    In  his  [esthetic  studies — poetry  and 
art — hi-  ien06  of  beauty  is  cultivated  and   his  emotions  are 
••iled  to.1      He  learns,  too,  in  time  how  powerful  these 
uid    how   dangerous.      They  are   t  he  \  olcain  >«•*« 
ot'  life  and   in   their  outbursts  often    l>rcal<    all    bunds  and 
'ation  and  mi 

•  ,  .1  point  of  vi.-\v  tin.-  result  of  music  is  to  . 

tlif    In  antitul,  of    wliii-li    it    is    p<  -rhap.s 

tin-  nio-t  v«  nsii'l''  i  v.iiiipl.'.  :ui'l  to  li-a«l  from  ;i  taste  for  the  hraut iful 
to  a  Invr  of  stii-ly  whi.-h  will  .  M  r.il  otli.r  \v.i\s  MJ 

of   llic   most    powerful 

an  \iliarirs,  wliicli  .i.l   of   lotfalg  It,  boOMlH    it    pn  |>;irrs  t  IK 

way  f«>r   th<-   things   of    tin-  spiiit,   for    things  ili-liratr   and    f\:d(»-d.      In 

ic  wlii.-li  first  r«'|ij-«-.s«-nls  th<-  a-.^tln-tir  phase  of 

•  ion,  so  necessary  to  ]>  mnonplaiv-i  of  the  first 

ele.nentd.    It  w  music  whi-h,  1«  :t  T  nnd.-i^tood  and  more  eowily  graaped 

:ldr.  n  to   !«  ,  1    tin'  (harm  .m<l 
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Here,  then,  is  our  natural  curriculum  :— • 

(a)  Nature  Studies — 

Organic  :      Nature  Study. 

Geography. 
Inorganic  :  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Science. 

(b)  Humanistic  Studies. 

Theoretical :  Literature  and 

(Reading,  "Writing  and  (iraimnar). 
Practical :  HUt«>ry. 
.  Ksthetic  :  Poetry  and  Songs. 
Art. 

The  Solidarity  of  Curricula. 

Such  a  curriculum  is  in  this  sense  natural,  that  assuming 
the  premiss  that  education  is  a  training  in  adjustment  the 
remainder  f<>llo\\s.  We  may  thus  build  up  a  scientific  curri- 
culum made  up  of  indispensable  subjects,  and  \\hieli  by  a 
natural  growth  outwards  develops  into  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  The  mother  tongue  and  literature  of  the 
primary  school  develop  naturally  into  the  literature  of  other 
tongues  in  the  secondary  school,  and  this  not  by  ignoring 
but  by  properly  utilizing  the  mother  tongue ;  so  too  does 

emotion  produced  by  what  they  have  known  to  be  veil  said,  and  the 
delirious  satisfaction  of  having  had  their  part  in  the  production  of  some- 
thing tanrft/W.  The  importance  of  such  impressions  for  the  progn 
a  child's  intelligence  is  not  necessary  to  be  demonstrated  to  earnest 
teachers  ;  hut  we  know  that  they  require  in  him  who  would  produce 
them,  at  least  that  profound  sentiment  of  art  which  is  called  taste,  and 
that  they  necessarily  exclude  pretence  and  charlatanism. 

"  From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  effects  of  music  are  not  less  valuable. 
It  may  become  for  young  people  the  most  powerful  preservative  against 
the  dangers  of  other  pleasures,  but  on  the  conditions  of  a  careful  choice  in 
selections  and  of  admitting  within  the  school  only  the  works  of  a  pure  and 
exalted  sentiment  and  of  not  fearing  to  appeal,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  great  masters.'' — M.  Dupaigne,  quoted  by  Compayre,  L<cturcs  on 
Teaching,  p.  49. 
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arithmetic   develop  into  mathematics;  and  physiography, 
iphy,  and  science  into  the  higher  and  more  complex 

>f  those  studi' 

The    reader  will  observe  how  valuable  a  criterion  this 

principle   gives    the    teacher    in    drawing    up    the    school 

curriculum.    The  indispensable  subjects  are  clearly  denoted, 

while    the  relative   values  of   all   others    may   be  -  readily 

:  mined. 

Increase  of  Interest  in  School  Work. 

But  further,  such  a  curriculum  is  bound  to  add  enor- 
mously to  the  interest  of  all  school  work.  Interest,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  is  the  foundation-stone  upon 
which  all  successful  teaching  must  be  built.  You  must 
be  lield->  «>f  interest  for  your  children.  It  is  not 
sutlicient  to  make  your  lesson  interesting.  That  is  not  the 
interest  which  I  am  referring  to  here.  We  want  our  pupils 
to  be  interested  not  so  much  in  the  manner  of  the  lesson,  but 
in  the  material  of  in-i  ruction.  They  must  be  interested  in 
a-  many  I  activity  as  possible.  We  must  develop 

in  them  what  has  been  termed  a  many  sided  interest  in  life.1 
In  other  words,  we  must  increase  the  number  of  points 
of  conta<  M  the  child  and  his  environment.  This 

cannot  be  done  with  a  m.-a-iv  curriculum.  Teachers  must 
enrich  the  curriculum  if  they  would  improve  their  school. 

An  Enriched  Curriculum. 


W.  tan  '-"'Mantly  told  that  the  curricula  are  becoming 
overloaded,  but  the  fault  is  not  so  much  overloaded  as 
ill-balanced  curricula.  If  the  curriculum  is  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  collect  i-  a  in  which  every  part  lits  into 

and  1  •  v  other  part,  and  in  which  no  part  is  tolerated 

-hall  pass  away,  h- it  tin-  int. T. -t  si, .,11 
life." 
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which  does  not  fit  in  and  help,  then  this  difficulty  will 
disappear.  "  The  curriculum  is  overcrowded,"  says  an 
American  writer.  "  But  the  difficulty  inheres  rather  in  lack 
of  organization  than  in  the  mere  number  of  subjects  studied. 

Is  the  Curriculum  Overcrowded? 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  disconnected  facts  an 
individual  can  memori/.e.  There  is  no  limit  to  his  grasp  of 
Organized,  interrelated,  and  interdependent  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  \vhile  his  stock  of  information  maybe  finite, 
his  knowing  is  infinite.  And  thus,  under  a  system  of 
education  whose  methods  both  ;it  large  and  in  detail  follow 
the  ever-widenin-  interests  of  the  individual  child  in  their 
natural  development  from  a  state  of  undifferentiated 
homogeneity  to  a  more  and  more  finely  differentiated, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  and  more  closely  unified 
organization — under  such  a  system  where  the  child  is  him- 
self the  leader,  the  rapidity  of  his  mental  development  and 
the  extent  of  his  power  of  accumulation  are  fairly  astonish- 
ing to  teachers  familiar  only  with  the  results  of  the  old 
system.  So  far  from  being  overcrowded  the  children  are 
perpetually  a  little  in  advance  of  the  material  provided. 
They  feel  the  need  of  it  before  it  is  ^ivm.  And,  as  a  result, 
they  are  always  mentally  hungry.  At  times,  indeed,  this 
hunger  aeema  keener  than  at  others,  but  it  never  wholly 
abates,  for  it  lias  never  been  choked  up  with  undemanded 
material.  Step  by  step  their  interest  has  gone  before  to  guide 
the  progress  of  the  teaching,  and  every  lesson  meeting  this 
interest  fairly  has  contributed  to  widen  and  enrich  it ;  so 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  has  gained  before 
school  days  are  over,  besides  an  enormous  expansion  and 
deepening,  a  certain  capacity  for  conscious  self -direction."  l 

Organic  Education,  Scott,  p.  21. 
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The  curriculum  that  we  have  sketched  will  be  able  to 
produce  !i  complete  interest,  for  it  covers  the  whole  ground 
tin1  child  will  walk  upon.  We  want  our  pupils  to  be 
interested  in  every  aspect  of  life  around  them,  for  interest 
leads  directly  to  knowledge,  and  with  knowledge  comes 
development  and  sympathy. 

Advice  from  France. 

I '.ut  the  success  which  attends  this  intellectual  work  of 
ohools  depends  mainly  upon  the  xjiirit  which  animates 
the  teacher  and  controls  the  school,  and  also  upon  the 
//<•//<•••/-•  of  it-aching  adopted.  Let  me  conclude  this  chapter 
with  the  following  apt  advice  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman. 
"  Ff  such  N  the  aim  of  common  school  instruction,"  says 
M.  Greard,  "it  is  evident  that  its  value  depends  mainlv 
upon  it-  method,  and  the  method  which  is  best  adapted  to 
it  may  l.e  described  in  a  few  words.  Shun  all  written 
whieli  u'ive  a  false  direction  to  instruction  on  the 
isini:  its  character,  such  as  complicated  and 
curious  specimens  of  penmanship,  inordinate  transcripts 
of  lectures,  written  tables  of  analyses  and  conjugation-, 
definition-;  that  are  not  understood;  be  sparing  in  precepts 
Inn  multiply  examples,  never  forget  that  the  hot  Look  for 
the  child  i>  the  VJ,,.,-, kiii^r  voice  of  the  teacher;1  use  his 
memory,  so  supple  and  sure,  only  as  a  point  of  support,  and 
proceed  in  such  a  way  that  your  instruction  p 
to  his  intelligence,  uhich  can  alone  preserve  its  fruitful 
impress;  lead  the  pupil  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  application  to  the 

principle;     -  -oiiduet.    him    by    well-connected    <|iie^t  ions    to 
what    you    Uriah    i"   -how    him:    habituate    him    to 

reason,  make  him  •  make  him  tee     in  a  irord,  keep 

.   rra.l.-r  -honM  contrast  tl.is  ojmii.in  with  that  of  ]>i     \\  .  T    Harris 
glren  on  page  47,  note. 
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his  reason  incessantly  in  motion,  his  intelligence  on  the 
alert.  For  this  purpose  leave  nothing  obscure  which 
deserves  explanation,  push  demonstrations  even  to  the 
material  representation  of  things  whenever  it  is  possible ; 
in  each  subject  disengage  from  the  confused  facts  which 
encumber  the  intelligence  the  characteristic  facts  and  the 
simple  rules  which  illumine  it ;  in  every  subject  wind  up 
with  judicious  applications  useful  or  moral.  In  reading,  for 
example,  draw  from  the  selection  read,  all  the  instruc- 
tive explanations,  and  all  the  advice  bearing  on  conduct 
\\hich  it  permits;  in  grammar,  start  from  the  example 
in  order  to  reach  the  rule  divested  of  the  subtleties  <>t 
grammatical  scholastics  ;  choose  the  texts  for  written  dicta- 
tion exercise  from  among  the  simplest  and  purest  selec- 
tions in  classical  works  ;  draw  the  subjects  of  oral  exercises 
not  from  collections  constructed  at  pleasure  to  complicate 
the  difficulties  of  language,  but  from  matters  of  current 
interest,  from  an  incident  in  the  school,  from  the  le- 
of  the  day,  from  passages  in  sacred  history,  in  the  history 
of  France,  or  in  a  recent  lesson  in  geography ;  invent 
examples  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  sharpen  his 
attention  ;  let  him  invent  them  himself,  and  always  record 
them  on  the  blackboard  ;  reduce  all  arithmetical  operations 
to  practical  purposes  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  life ; 
teach  geography  only  from  the  map  by  gradually  extending 
the  child's  horizon  from  the  street  to  the  quarter,  from  the 
quarter  to  the  commune,  to  the  canton,  to  the  department, 
to  France,  to  the  world  ;  animate  the  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  places  by  picturing  the  peculiarities  of  configuration 
which  they  present;  by  explaining  the  natural  and  indust  rial 
productions  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  by  recalling 
the  events  which  remind  us  of  them  ;  in  history  give  to  the 
different  epochs  an  attention  corresponding  with  their  rela- 
tive importance,  and  traverse  the  first  centuries  more  rapidly 
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in  order  to  dwell  on  those  which  are  more  directly  related 
to  us;  sacrifice  without  scruple  details  of  pure  erudition 
in  order  to  throw  into  relief  the  broad  lines  of  national 

"jnnent  ;  look  for  the  sequel  of  this  development  less 
in  the  siKve.-sion  of  wars  than  in  the  concatenation  of  in- 
stitutions, in  the  progress  of  social  ideas,  in  the  conquests  of 
the  mind  which  are  the  true  conquests  of  Christian  civiliza- 
t  i«-n  ;  place  before  the  child's  eyes  men  and  things  through 
paintings  which  enlarge  his  imagination  and  elevate  his 
soul  ;  make  of  France  what  Pascal  said  of  humanity,  a  grand 
lieing  who  subsists  perpetually,  and  by  this  means  give 

hild  an  idea  of  his  country,  of  the  duties  which  she 
imposes,  of  the  sacrifices  which  she  requires.  Such  ought 

the  spirit  of  the  lessons  of  the  school." l 

i  Quoted  Compayre's  Lectures  on  Tttu-lin<j.     Payne. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

'III  i:    MORAL    A  I  M 

Wi:  now  come  to  the  supreme  purpose  of  all  school 
training, — character  and  intellect — but  character  before 
intellect.  A  complete  character  is  the  final  aim  of  all  true 
education.  Life,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  of  school  train- 
ing, and  in  life  we  know,  by  experience,  that  it  is  character 
that  counts,  and  always  will  count,  while  a  nation  is 
healthy.  As  I  have  constantly  pointed  out,  the  nn^t 
valuable  material  for  character-building  in  school  is  a  by- 
product. Direct  moral  teaching  is  of  but  slight  value. 
In  our  great  public  schools  there  is  very  little  direct  moral 
teaching,  and  the  resulting  product  is  often  excellent. 
Any  school  that  deliberately  sets  itself  to  build  gentlemen 
will  never  do  so.  What  the  school  can  do,  however — but 
even  here  indirectly,  so  to  speak — is,  first,  to  create  right 
t'tfi  tude  ;  second,  to  create  correct  habits.  When  work  and 
right  conduct  have  become  habits,  the  school  has  completed 
its  task. 

Attitudes  and  Habits. 

The  development  of  a  right  attitude  is  largely  a  matter 
of  environment.  We  generally  live  up  to  our  surround- 
ings. Good  conduct  and  right  living  are  extremely  in- 
fectious, and  once  infected  it  is,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  By  right  attitude  one  means  that 
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the  pupil  approaches  the  problem  in  the  correct  spirit  ; 
:  able  tilings  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  noble  things 
in  a  noble  spirit.  This  development  of  attitude  is,  as  I 
have  said,  largely  a  matter  of  environment,  and  to  some 
extent  of  tradition.  To  develop  such  an  attitude  the  good 

•1  and  teacher  are  most  effective  —  the  mean  attitude 
could  not  exist  in  Kugby  under  Arnold  nor  the  cynical 
attitude  under  Taring  at  Uppingham.  "See  to  it  now," 

ni  American  writer,  "I  beg  you,  that  you  make  free- 
men of  your  pupils  by  habituating  them  to  act,  whenever 

Me,  under  the  notion  of  a  good.     Get  them  habitually 

1  the  truth,  not  so  much  through  showing  them  the 
wickedne-N  of  lyinic  ;is  by  arousing  their  enthusiasm  for 
honour  and  veracity.  Wean  them  from  their  native  cruelty 
by  imparting  to  them  some  of  your  own  positive  sympathy 
witli  an  animal's  inner  springs  of  joy.  And,  in  the  le- 
which  you  may  be  legally  obliged  to  conduct  upon  the  bad 
effects  of  alcohol,  lay  1  a  than  the  books  do  on  the 

drunkard's  stomach,  kidneys,  nerves,  and  social  miseries, 
and  more  on  the  blessings  <,f  having  an  organism  kept  in 
lifelong  possession  of  its  full  youthful  elasticity  by  a  sweet, 

i  blood,  to  which  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  un- 
known, and  to  which  the  morning  sun  and  air  and  dew 
will  daily  roiu«-  as  sufliciently  powerful  intoxicants  '  ' 

The  School  "Atmosphere."' 

Theatmosj.lM-re.it'  t  he  school   should  make  contemptible 
M!»-S  impossible.  Tin-attitude  in  which  life  is  approached 
by  tho  pupil  will  prove  of  immense  significance  to  h 
upon  it  will   his  character  be  estimated  by  1 
ates.      \\*e  judge  a  man    far   more   than    we  realise   1,\   th«- 
ude  he  assumes  rather  than  l.y  the  thought  he  expresses 
he  deeds   he   may  do.     Tin-    man   \\h<»,    in    di>d, 
i  JMHCB,  Talk-3  t,.  },.  195. 
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problems  that  appeal  to  his  neighbours'  deepest  prejudices, 
assumes  a  callous  and  disrespectful  and  cynical  attitude, 
receives  neither  the  sympathy  of  his  neighbours  nor  the 
respect  of  onlookers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  right  attitude  the  teacher  will  only 
be  indirectly  useful — for  it  is  what  I  will  call  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  tone,  or  the  public  spirit  of  the  school  life  which 
conditions  the  attitude,  and  this  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  a  product,  not  of  the  teacher's  art  or  influence  directly, 
at  any  rate,  but  it  is  due  to  the  mutual  inter-connections 
of  the  pupils'  minds  playing  against  mind  and  action  against 
action.  The  teacher  may  be  able  to  guide  this  opinion  of 
the  school,  but  he  can  never  govern  it,  and  he  will  best 
guide  it  through  the  silent  co-operation  of  the  older  scholars. 
The  teacher  who  at  tempts  directly  to  influence  the  public 
tone  of  his  scholars  courts  disaster. 

Public  Spirit. 

In  our  public  primary  schools  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  developing  a  better  and  a  more  energetic- 
public  spirit.  Owing  to  the  excessive  use  of  the  class-room 
system  and  the  neglect  of  the  general  assembly  hall  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  any  collective  tone  or  public  opinion 
in  such  schools.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  our  large 
urban  schools.  In  the  country  school  where  the  children 
are  thrown  more  upon  one  another,  so  to  speak,  some 
public  opinion  still  remains,  though  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  small  tends  to  hinder  the  growth  of  this  atmosphere. 

Another  factor  that  operates  against  the  growth  of  such 
a  tone  in  our  primary  schools  is  the  short  time  spent  by 
each  teacher  with  the  class — a  few  hours  each  day  and 
generally  for  one  year  only — and  the  further  fact  that 
directly  the  boys  leave  school  they  lose  touch  with  one 
another.  Of  recent  years  the  establishment  of  social  and 
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football  clubs  in  connection  with  our  primary  schools 
has  done  much,  and  will  do  more,  to  foster  in  them  a 
healthy  public  opinion.  The  still  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  old  boys'  clubs  will  also  be  found  to  help  the 

iopment  of  a  line  >*/»'/{  fie  corps  in  the  scholars  of 
our  public  schools.  With  a  healthy  public  opinion  we  may 
anticipate  the  development  of  correct  attitudes. 

Besides  correct  attitudes  the  school  has  another  essential 
duty  to  perform,  namely  the  creation  of  good  habits  in  it* 
pupils.  "Habit,"  says  Montaigne,  "  begins  in  a  mild  and 
humble  fashion ;  it  establishes  in  us  little  by  little,  and  as 
it  were  by  stealth,  the  foot  of  its  authority ;  but  it  soon 

ils  to  us  a  furious  and  tyrannical  face,  and  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  rescue  ourselves  again  from  its 
hold."  i 

The  Growth  of  Habit. 

Habits  develop  from  constant  repetition  and  are  derived 
from  inclinations,  instincts,  or  deliberate  acts  of  the  will. 
Once  the  habit  has  been  properly  developed  it  will  grow 
more  and  more  automatic  in  its  action  until  it  has  become  a 
normal  and  natural  act.  We  should  do  much  of  what  \\e 
do  without  taking  thought.  In  this  development  of  habits 
the  teacher's  work  is  of  prime  importance,  tor  with  him  lie* 
•  •-pon-ibility,  l»y  con-taut  watching  and  Mipervi*i-- 

encouraging  in  his  pupil  the  growth   of   wile,  u 1   habits 

and    the   discouragement,  by  constant    watchfulness,  <.f  bud 

constant     att.-ii.liM-    to    the   child    by  the 

teacher   in   order   to   MOON  OOmd    habit 

06    than    the   accumulating    in    his    pupil's    head    a 

number   of   tacts.       It     i-    creation    of    hahil*.  not    the 

a«-<jui.sit  ion    of   fact*,  that    tin-    teacher    must    aim   at    in    his 
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work.1  Let  him  encourage  by  every  means  the  growth  in 
his  pupils  of  the  habit  of  being  clean,  punctual,  orderly, 
persevering,  industrious,  honest.,  truthful,  and  chaste  with 
a  "  kingly  continence,"  as  Ruskin  says — in  fine,  all  the 
habits  of  work  and  r if/lit  condtn-t — these  should  be  the 
ideals  towards  which  the  teacher's  efforts  are  constantly 
directed.  "It  must  be  made  easier  for  a  boy  from  the 
schools  to  be  sober,  industrious,  honest,  upright,  virtuous, 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  tendency  in  his 
lite  must  lie  away  from  personal  abuse,  social  demoralization, 
physical  neglect,  idleness,  and  political  vagabondism.  It 
must  help  him  to  endure  hardship,  acquire  patience,  culti- 
vate hope,  attain  peace  of  mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
We  do  not  teach  discipline  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
results  of  discipline  in  every-day  life,  in  every  sphere  of 
life."*  If  we  could  only  turn  out  our  pupils  with  the 

The  Habit  of  Work. 

habits  of  work  and  right  conduct  ingrained  in  them,  how 
valuable  a  gain  to  the  nation  would  that  be  !  Unfortunately 
our  schools  are  turning  out  many  boys  who  absolutely 
detest  work  of  all  kinds  and  to  whom  the  habits  of  right 
conduct  have  never  been  made  attractive.3 

i  "It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  iniiul  that  the  training  of  the  free 
citizen  is  not  so  much  a  development  of  certain  lines  of  knowledge  as  a 
development  of  certain  essential  qualities  of  character  and  habits  of 
action." — Hadley,  T!»  K>1n,-ation  of  the  American  Citizen. 

2  American  Commissit-  /,  1888-9,  p.  593. 

3  "  I  hear  a  widespread  complaint  that  '  schooling'  turns  boys  and  girls 
against  work.     Is  it  not  strange  that  history — a  recital  of  deeds — should 
disincline  pupils  to  deeds  in  their  own  sphere — iu  a  word,  to  work- 
largely  among  parents,  and  you  will  find  a  general  belief  that  sonic  strange 
and  wonderful  power  inheres  in  the  text-book,  and  especially  in  that 
knowledge  that  is  so  hidden  by  technical  tmns  as  to  be  unintelligible  to 
the  masses.    The  pedantry  of  teachers  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  our  present  course  of  study  and  methods  ;  a  desire  to  possess  terms — 
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Does  the  School  Produce  Workers  ? 

It  is  a  very  serious  state  of  things,  and  will  continue 
I  fear  until  we  realise  the  permanent  value  of  the 
lopment  of  interest  in  school  teaching.  Boys  are 
:i  unpleasant,  uninteresting  tasks  which  fail  to  appeal 
to  them.  They  resent  them;  they  fail  to  progress  in  their 
work,  lose  interest  in  it,  and  ultimately  shirk  their  task  on 
all  opportunities,  and  so  the  habit  of  shirking  instead  of 
the  habit  of  working  soon  develops.  No  school  can  do 
its  pupils  a  worse  service  than  this.  If  it  fails  to  produce 
workers,  whether  intellectual  or  manual,  it  is  doing  serious 
rvice  to  the  State.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
the  development  of  interest  in  school  work.  The  whole 
purpose  of  all  sound  school  training  is  to  extend  the  child's 
interest  in  the  world  that  he  is  living  in,  and  that  he 
will  live  in.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  your  lesson 
intere-tinur  by  certain  adventitious  aids,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  selecting  material,  that  by  its  points  of  contact,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  child's  own  experience,  immediately  appeals 
to  bin)  and  arouses  in  him  an  anxiety  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  that  direction.  Any  school  that 
and  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  children 
in  tl  nnot  hope  to  turnout  scholars  loving  work 

and    endowed   with    the  habit  of   intellectual    or    manual 

Development  of  Interest  in  Work. 

labour.      And  if  thi-  hal.it  is  not  developed    in  school,  it    is 

unlikely  to  be  developed  later.      In  any  -  a  BerioUfl 

on    the  work  of  tin*  school    when  it  is  found    that 


•.vledge — not  un.li  rst«>o«l   l.y  tin-   JH. ').!«•.      \V,  'ill  art 

•  laiicr   at    tin-  l.i-lirst   ut    .  ustOITl  ; 

iy  tribute  to  the  effete-  past."— L.  I 
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given  proper  opportunities  this  habit  may  be  developed 
outside  school.  We  sometimes  find  that  after  leaving 
school  a  youth  will  develop  an  interest  in  intellectual  or 
other  work,  which  he  altogether  failed  to  do  in  school. 

Let  your  Pupils  do  Things  for  Themselves ! 

The  youth  having  acquired  early  in  his  school  life  a 
handling  of  the  three  weapons  of  learning — reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic — instead  of  immediately  putting  these 
weapons  into  use,  is  condemned  too  often  for  the  remainder 
of  his  school  life,  to  putting  a  quite  unnecessary  and  indeed 
often  useless  edge  on  these  three  weapons.  Why  not 
encourage  him  to  utilize  the  weapon  of  reading  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  for  himself  from  books  ?  and  why 
not  let  him  use  his  weapon  of  writing  for  chronicling  his 
own  ideas,  his  own  experience,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
gamut  of  school  activities  ?  Let  us  drop  from  our  school 
exercises  this  futile  search  after  accomplishments  such  as 
"reading  aloud,"  "writing  with  quite  unnecessary  uni- 
formity," and  "  cyphering  with  unpractical  quantities." 

Eight  Conduct. 

The  whole  practical  purpose  of  the  moral  training  of  tho 
school  is  to  produce  right  conduct — correct  living — a  life 
built  upon  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule — complete 
self-control,  self-reverence,  self-respect.  The  aim  of  the 
national  school  is  to  supply  the  State  with  a  constant 
supply  of  well-educated  citizens  whose  moral  basis  depends 
upon  broad  toleration,  wide  horizons,  and  all-embracing 
love  for  the  common  weal — men  who  will  be  too  well 
trained  to  be  subject  to  prejudices,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  tolerant  of  all  aspects  of  truth  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  swayed  by  sectarian  prejudices  or  governed  by 
ignorant  partisanship.  But  this  right  conduct  can  result 
only  from — 
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1.   Knowledge. 

•_'.   Right  feeling  or  attitude. 

Of  right  attitude  or  feeling  I  have  already  said  some- 
thing. This  is,  us  wo  have  seen,  only  indirectly  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  the  teacher.  But  the  right  con- 
duct that  comes  from  knowledge  is  a  direct  product  of 
school  training,  Ji»d  in  the  development  of  this  the  influ- 
ence and  judgment  of  the  teacher  are  paramount.  For  to 
him  is  entrusted  the  task  of  selecting  the  material  to  work 
with.  "Character  is  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  it 
is  the  incorporation  of  knowledge  into  habit." 

Now  we  have  already  discussed  in  some  detail  the  relative 
value  f<  >r  moral  training  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum.  The  question  to  be  decided  by  the  trainer  is, 

The  Moral  Worth  of  Subjects. 

M  What  subjects  arc  of  the  greatest  moral  worth  for  school 

work  ,' '     M  Which  subjects  best  lend  themselves  to  providing 

the  knowledge  necessary  for  moral  growth?''     "  How  can 

we  I)-  the  intellectual  work  of  the  school  for  moral 

i'lpment?"    These  are  the  questions  which  the  framers 

of  curricula  must  put  to  themselves,  if  they  would   fully 

•  •  worth,  for  moral  growth,  of   intellectual  work. 

Discipline  through  Knowledge. 

member  that    the  aim  of  the  -diool    i>   not    discipline 
and  knowledge,   but   discipline    ()tr»,i,,h    knowl. 

child    with   suitable    knowledge    \\c    hope  to 

•:d    for   this  j,  must    \\- 

iowle.l^e.       I  i  •  must   ntili/.e  all    tin-  61 

porpote  of  moral  Drouth.     It   \\ill  be  the 

pole-Star  towards    which   all    our   ell'orts    are   directed.      It 

will    IM-    implicit,   at    I  in    every    kind    of    school 

I     •     •  :-•.•  '.opiiM-nt    of    Interest,    the    kindling  of 
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feeling,  the  training  of  the  will,  the  affections  of  the  home, 
the  sports  of  the  playground,  books,  companionships,  and 
activities  of  all  sorts,  are  to  be  co-ordinated  to  this  common 
aim,  viz.   a  character  that  is  pure  and    strong." l 
AH  Subjects  must  aid  in  Moral  Growth. 

Moral  instruction  will  not  form  a  separate  item  in  our 
time-table.  But  we  will  utilize  all  our  lessons,  all  our 
games,  so  that  they  shall  each  be  made  to  contribute  their 
quota  towards  the  moral  end  of  the  school  work.2  Even 
such  subjects  as  gymnastics,  physical  exercise,  arithmetic, 
science,  and  grammar  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  building  of  character  in  school  train 
ing.  All  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  varying  degree  will 
be  utilized  for  moral  training.  The  very  fact  that  our 
moral  training  will  be  indirect,  will  be  its  highest  praise. 
The  child  will  grow  in  moral  strength  unconsciously.  \\V 
will  not  subject  him  to  daily  doses  of  moral  instruction  at 
fixed  periods.8 

1  Dutton,  Xiciul  /Vf./.-vs  of  K,li'<-ution,  p.  54. 

2  "He  (Froebel)   objected   to  formal  lessons  ou   duty,  morality,  and 
religion,  because  lie  believed  it  to  lie  i;npos:-ible  to  convey  knowledge  in 
regard  to  these  great  questions,  until  their  fundamental  elements  had 
entered  the  minds  of  children  through  experience." — Hughes,  FroeleVs 
Eihiciitioixtl  I.itir.-i,  p.  19. 

3  Consider,  for  example,  the  moral  value  of  a  scientific  training  ! 

"In  fact,  even  science  makes  rapid  progress  only  by  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  sentiments  which  excite  to  the  search  after  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  And  in  education,  science  Is  of  far  less  importance  than  tin- 
scientific  spirit  which,  traced  to  its  remotest  source,  is  essentially  dis- 
interested and  produces  an  inevitable  expansion  of  the  eyo.  If  the  moral 
good,  strictly  so-called,  were  ever  taken  from  future  humanity,  then- 
would  still  remain  not  only  the  beautiful,  but  also  that  other  foretaste  of 
the  good,  viz.  the  true.  Would  not  a  mind  which  has  been  elevated  by  a 
study  of  science  for  its  own  sake  to  general  ideas,  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  retain  a  certain  breadth,  a  certain  habit  of  generalization,  a 
capacity  of  abstracting  the  ego  in  the  objective  contemplation  of  things, 
tendency  to  the  impersonal  and  to  the  universal  ?  ''— Fouillee, 
Education  from  thi  National  Standpoint,  p.  35. 
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The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  be  saturated 
with  noble  ideals.  Moral  instruction  cannot  be  contained 
in  a  closed  compartment.  If  it  does  not  environ  and 
control  the  whole  \\ork  of  the  school,  it  is  useless.  A 

in  of  high  morality  must  flood  the  school  if  true  train- 
ing is  to  be  effected.  "  Our  public  school,"  says  a  German 
writer,  "is  to  be  a  school  of  moral  education,  not  a  school 

tding.  writing,  and  arithmetic." 

Special  Lessons  for  Moral  Training. 

But,  besides  laving  all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  under  contribution,  we  will  provide  material 
specially  full  of  moral  content,  in  order  to  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  purposes  of  character-building.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  label  these  as  moral  lessons,  as  if  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  intellectual  lessons. 
Nor  will  different  methods  be  introduced,  nor  a  different 
'•atmosphere''  provided  for  such  lessons.  These,  selected 
solely  for  their  special  value  in  moral  training,  will  form 
in  every  respect  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  task,  and 
will  IKI  distinguished  in  no  way  from  the  other  lessons. 

Characteristics  of  Moral  Training  Lessons. 

I.   ;     B|  now   m-ieily  consider  the    nature   of  these  lessons. 

Bearing  in  mind  their  special  object  of  helping  the  child  to 

fin-Hi   standard-  of  c..ndii'-l,  so  to  speak,  it  is  obvious   that 

tin-   matt-rial    used    must  lie  njijir»j>ri<it>    and   opperceivable, 

•<)  say,  capable  of  being  brought   into  diivd    c,.n 

tact   with   child    experience.       It    nn,  k]    that     is 

congenial    to  childhood,   ami    that    will    develop   easily    ami 

D   child   i  .       Knowledge    that   cannot 

be  directly  related  to  child  experience,  And  that  lies  \\ith- 

;ie  uorld  of  ehildliood,  sotospcak.  can  never  be  really 

assimilated   b  to  repeat    l.y 
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IK -art  certain  sentences  or  formula,  but  this  is  not  know- 
ledge and  can  never  become  knowledge.1  "  Character  is 
formed  by  living  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  freedom, 
and  not  by  learning  them."  Only  knowledge  that  can  be 
immediately  put  to  use  is  of  any  value.  It  is  absolutely 
futile,  and  indeed  worse,  to  attempt  to  fill  a  child's  head 
with  words  relating  to  facts  absolutely  outside  his  experi- 
ence. New  knowledge  of  any  kind  only  becomes  real 
when  it  is  capable  of  being  tacked  on  to  old  knowledge,  i.e. 

The  Material  for  Moral  Instruction. 

experience.  "Good  teaching/'  sajs  an  American  educator, 
"deals  primarily  \\itli  ideas  rather  than  with  words;  and 
it  consists  in  fitting  or  dove-tailing  new  thoughts  and 
emotions  with  those  already  in  the  pupil's  possession  ;  it  is 
a  process  of  adjusting  the  new  to  the  old ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  a  close  adjustment  is  secured,  determines  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instruction  imparted.  Real  skill  is 
required  to  do  this ;  hence  teaching  is  not  a  merely 
mechanical  work  that  any  one  can  do."  - 

The  strife  of  religious  creeds  in  the  school  is  quife  futile, 
for  creeds  cannot  be  apperceived  by  little  children.  They 
simply  block  the  way  for  useful  knowledge,  and  so  hinder 
the  child's  growth.  Whatever  material  we  select  for  our 
special  lessons,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  Bible  stories, 
classical  tales,  u  fairy  tales,"  3  old  legends,  historical  events, 

1  "  To  be  sure  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  when  eternal  salvation 
i*  to  be  won  ;  but,  if  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  repetition  of  certain 
words,  I  do  not  see  what  hinders  us  from  peopling  heaven  with  jackdaws 
and  magpies  as  well  as  children." —  Rousseau. 

2  McMurry,  Method  of  Recitation,  p.  81. 

3  "The  genuine  fairytale  always  represents,  in  the  play  of  the  im- 
agination, a  deep  moral  content ;  for  its  root  is  the  poetic  side  of  the 
mind,  which  clothes  a  higher  truth  in  visible  shapes,  and  delivers  it  in  the 
form  of  a  story.     The  fairy  tale  hides  a  multitude  of  ethical  concepts, 
which  lead  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Ethical  i<l< 
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or  biographies  of  great  men,  must  have  this  point  of 
omit, irt  with  child  experience,  if  it  is  to  become  of  real  use 
to  and  assimilated  by  the  child.  This  must  be  our  one 
criterion.  All  instruction  that  does  not  fulfil  this  one 
requirement  should  be  rigidly  rejected.  Have  you  ever 
realised  how  fundamental  this  doctrine  of  apperception  is? 

The  one  Criterion  of  Material  for  Moral  lessons. 

How  true  it  is  that  we  see  the  present  and  the  future  only 
through  the  past !  Behind  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
I  see  myself  hiding.  I  see  in  imagination  a  green  hill  far 
away  without  a  city  wall,  and  looking  closer  I  see  that  the 
hill  and  the  wall  are  both  strangely  familiar.  It  is  a  hill 
that  I  have  often  played  on,  and  the  wall  is  one  that  I 
have  often  watched,  and  even  the  great  central  figure  itself 
— how  familiar  are  its  lineaments  and  how  like  some  dear 
noble  friend  "which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile."  "  If  we  examine  closely  to  see  where  our  thoughts 
•\  e,  in  our  youth,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the 
story  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden,  and  of  the  first 
human  beings;  as  we  marched  with  the  Israelites  through 
Sea  and  encamped  upon  Mount  Sinai;  as  with 
Moses  we  looked  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Nebo  into  the 
promised  land  where  flowed  milk  and  honey  ;  we  make  the 
surprising  discovery  that  it  was  at  our  own  home,  with  its 
valleys  and  nioui  icre  our  thoughts  dwelt;  that 

we  transported  the  woods  and  fields  of  grain,  the  deserts 
and  fertile  plains,  ill.  houses  and  wells,  the  men  and 
animals  of  sacred  and  profane  history  to  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  and.  \\hilc  we  were  travelling  in  distant  countries 
over  sterile  land  and  mountainous  regions,  over  seas  and 

in-'ipal  components  of  f.n  '  i">n  these  rests  tli<-  purity 

i  the  characterise 

:i. 
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rivers  whose  names  had  never  before  sounded  in  our  ears, 
we  were  nevertheless  all  the  time  at  home  ;  we  pictured 
foreign  places  clearly  by  means  of  those  with  which  we 
were  already  familiar."  l 

Morals  and  Creeds. 

This  must  be  our  one  criterion,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
knowledge  presented  to  our  pupils  is  within  their  world  of 
experience — it  is  comprehensible.  And  if  this  is  accepted 
does  it  not  at  once  clear  the  ground  of  all  these  sectarian 
prejudices  that  so  long  have  hindered  the  work  of  moral 
training  in  our  schools'?  So  keen  have  we  been  in  fighting 
for  moral  instruction  that  instead  of  killing  our  adversary 
we  have  destroyed  the  prize  of  battle.  And  we  have 
succeeded  in  expelling  from  school  training  the  most 
valuable  factor  in  it.  Because  men  are  unable  to  settle 
their  own  distinctions  of  creed,  they  have  denied  to  children 
the  highest  form  of  training,  and,  more  perversely  still, 
when  children  have  left  school  destitute  of  moral  training, 
have  turned  round  and  accused  the  school  of  producing  a 
poor  type  of  citizen.  The  attempt  to  saddle  children  with 
the  ideas  and  the  beliefs  of  adults  produces  a  crop  of  evils 
and  has  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  the  child's  future 
peace  of  mind.  I  knew  a  Scotchman  who  was  drilled  with 
the  formulae  of  the  usual  catechism  when  in  school,  and 
although  the  drill  was  at  that  time  but  as  water  on  a 
duck's  back  in  its  effect,  still  it  left  behind  a  bitterness  of 
spirit  which  in  after  life,  and  when  the  repulsive  character 
of  this  creed  was  fully  understood,  engendered  an  intolerant 
bitterness  in  religious  matters.  "  Nothing  is  indeed  so  apt 
to  close  the  child's  heart  against  divine  things  as  a  too 
early  introduction  to  their  knowledge.  But  what  deep 
secrets  of  the  Christian  faith  are  only  too  often  discussed 
1  Lanyes  Apperception,  De  Garrno,  p.  70. 
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with  young  children  who  lack  entirely  the  experiences 
to  understand  them  !  What  can  result  but 
lism.  which  fastens  itself  like  mildew  on  the  youthful 
spirit  ?  The  understanding  can  of  course  at  length  reach 
the  verbal  meaning  of  most  of  the  teachings  of  the  faith, 
but  for  real  appreciation,  for  actual  conviction,  there  is 
need  of  the  help  of  a  soul  in  whose  own  experiences  the 
w..rd  of  Scripture  finds  a  clear  echo.  And  for  such 
spiritual  comprehension  of  the  sublimest  secrets  of  our 
faith  we  should  indeed  grant  our  little  ones  the  right 
time,"1 

The  Growth  of  Right  Attitude. 

vini;  now  completed  our  discussion  on  the  value  of 
knowledge  as  a  means  of  discipline,  let  us  proceed  to  discuss 

•  mnd  factor  in  the  production  of  right  conduct  some- 
more  fully  than  we  have  hitherto  done  ;  I  mean  the 

iction  of  right  feeling  or  attitude,  of  which  I  have 
alrea  ;  mcthing.  Of  great  importance  in  the  mould- 

ing of  the  child's  character  is  the  example  set  him  by  those 

1  loin  he  naturally  looks  for  guidance.  The  parent 
often  unconsciously  does  more  to  make  or  mar  the 

icter  of  his  child  than  he  does  consciously.  "When 
one  observes  closely  what  guides  the  moral  judgment  in 
early  youth  one  finds  that,  in  most  cases,  the  example  of 
some  real  person  closely  related  to  the  child,  consciously  <>r 
uncoiiM-iou-ly  exerts  a  deciding  influence  in  the  .-ippeivep- 
tion,  and  thus  largely  determines  the  will.'  -  Children  are 

Example  and  Precept. 

imitators,   and    often    I.e.  -n    ol»,.|\ers,   quick  -to  note   the 
divergence   between    example   ami    precept.     The   teacher 

•get  JpperceptioH,  De  Ganuu,  p.  1  In. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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should  ever  remember  that  all  he  does  is  done  coram 
populo  ;  every  act  is  closely  scrutinized  and  compared  with 
his  precepts.  His  example  is  more  effective  and  more 
infectious  than  those  he  so  carefully  sifts  from  history  and 
literature  for  the  contemplation  of  his  class.  If  the  teacher 
would  develop  heroes  he  must  be  something  of  a  hero 
himself;  and  if  he  finds  his  pupils  developing  unhappy 
traits  of  character,  he  had  better  carefully  indulge  in  a  fit 
of  introspection.  Our  class  is  often  a  faithful  reflection  of 
ourselves.  In  no  way  can  the  teacher's  influence  for  evil  or 
good  be  so  powerfully  exerted  as  by  his  own  example. 
Therefore  it  behoves  teachers  to  speak  deliberately  and  to 
act  circumspectly.1 

Right  Feeling— A  Normal  State. 

A^iin,  by  carefully  devi'loping  and  fostering  in  the  child 
good  habits  we  can  produce  in  him  a  normal  state  of  right 
feeling;  to  make  him  so  trained  to  good  habits  that  it  is 
actually  easier  for  him  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  A 
child  who  has  been  trained  so  as  to  become  habituated  to 
telling  the  truth  will  find  that  his  normal  state  of  mind 
\\\\\  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  lie.  To  lie  would  be  so 

i  "  It  is  in  literature  also  and  in  those  lives  and  scenes  from  history, 
which  literary  artists  have  worked  up,  that  the  teacher  can  best  develop 
his  o\vu  moral  ideals  and  strengthen  the  groundwork  of  his  own  moral 
i-lwnicter.  The  stream  will  not  rise  above  its  source,  and  a  teacher's 
moral  influence  in  a  school  will  not  reach  above  the  inspirations  from 
high  sources  which  he  himself  has  felt.  Those  teachers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  solely  to  the  mastery  of  the  texts  they  teach,  who  have  read 
little  from  our  best  writers,  are  drawing  upon  a  slender  capital  of  moral 
resource.  Not  even  if  home  influences  have  laid  a  sound  basis  of  moral 
habits  are  these  sufficient  reserves  for  the  exigencies  of  teaching.  The 
moral  nature  of  the  teacher  needs  constant  stimulus  to  upward  growing, 
and  the  children  need  examples,  ideal  illustrations,  life  and  blood  im- 
personations of  the  virtues,  and  literature  is  the  chief  and  oul\ 
reservoir  from  which  to  draw  them." — McMurry,  Special  Mdhn<l  /„ 
Reading,  p.  67. 
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unusual  and  abnormal  an  action  that  the  pain  of  it  would 
tend  to  hinder  the  action.  "  It  is  the  business  of  training 
to  see  that  all  classes  of  will-action  are  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  moral  maxims  in  order  that  a  symmetrical 
ion  for  good  may  be  created." 

By  history,  poetry,  literature,  art,  and  music  may  this 
right  feeling  also  be  engendered  in  the  pupil,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out. 

Lastly,  the  daily  assembly  for  prayers,  and  hymns,  and 
perhaps  a  short  address  by  the  head  teacher,  may  also  be 
productive  of  much  good  in  the  development  of  corporate 
loyalty  and  public  spirit.  All  these  are  aids  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  right  attitude  or  feeling  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  By  such  means  as  these  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  put  upon  a  higher  plane.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  in- 
structor, he  has  become  an  educator.  He  is  no  longer 
content  with  putting  facts  into  the  head  of  the  child  ;  he 
now  is  intent  on  developing  out  from  the  child's  heart 
whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  true  in  him.1 

1  "  Lay  instruction  in  morals  is  distinguished  from  religious  instrurtion, 

without  contradicting  it.     The  instructor  substitutes  himself  neither  for 

.est  nor  for  tin-  head  of  the  family  ;  he  unites  his  efforts  \\itli  theirs 

make  of  each  child  an  honest  man.     He  ought  to  insist  on  the 

duties  which  bring  m-  :tn«l  not  on  the  dogmas  whk-h  divide 

Every  theological  and  philosophical  di-ru^ion  is  manifestly  for- 

his  functions,  by  the  age  of  his 

.  and  by  th'  families  and  of  the  State;  he  concen- 

trates all  bit  energies  on  a  probl  em  of  anoth.  r  nature,  but  not  less  arduous. 
••  very  reason  that  it  is  exclusively  practical  ;  and  this  is  to  make 
all  rhildrensenre  an  actual  apprenticeship  in  right  li\in.;. 
"Later,  when  they  have  become  citi/.c -us.  th<  y  will  perhaps  besepai 

but  at  least  they   \\ill   be  in   practical  accord  in 

placing  the  aim  of  life  as  high  as  possible  ;  in  having  the  same  horror  of 
whatever  is  low  and  vile,  the  same  admiration  for  whatever  is  noble  and 
generous,  the  same  delicacy  in  the  appre<  i . :  i <>n  of  duties  ;  in  aspiring 
moral  perfection,  whatever  elfoi  ts  it  ma\  cost;  and  in  feeling   theinsehes 
united  in  the  general  homag'  tul  and  the  u-.od.  which 
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Good  Order. 

Hitherto  when  we  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  word 
"discipline"  we  have  given  it  a  significance  of  the  widest 
nature,  and  we  have  placed  it  as  the  supreme  end  of  school 
training.  It  is  the  one  essential.  But  this  term  "  disci- 
pline "  is  often  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  may  refer  to 
the  order  and  general  behaviour  of  the  school  or  class,  and 
in  this  restricted  sense  we  now  propose  saying  something 
of  it. 

Discipline  and  Order. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  meanings  are  in  no  sense 
comparable.  The  discipline  of  character  is  the  one  essential 
in  school  training,  the  discipline  of  the  class  is  not  an 
essential,  though  it  is  a  highly  desirable  aspect  of  school  work. 
Discipline,  in  its  best  sense,  means  the  development  of  self- 
control.  Discipline,  when  referring  to  the  order  of  a  class, 
unfortunately  often  means  self-suppression.  The  one  cul- 
minates in  liberty,  the  other  too  often  in  tyranny. 

When  one  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  discipline  of  a  school,  one 
should  properly  include  such  subjects  as  the  manner  of  con- 
duct of  the  pupils.  Are  they  orderly,  quiet  and  clean  ?  Are 
they  diligent,  truthful,  honest,  punctual  and  regular  in  their 
attendance1?  When  the  term  discipline  is  held  to  include 
all  these  habits,  then  we  see  it  in  its  widest  sense,  for  it  is 
the  creation  of  these  habits,  resulting  as  it  does  in  a  fine 
characterf  that  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  school  training. 
But  often  by  discipline  one  means  merely  order.  Are  the 
children  in  good  order  ?  Are  they  under  proper  control  by 
the  teacher  ?  This  good  order  and  perfect  control  of  a  class 
may  be  the  result  of  a  harsh,  tyrannical  discipline,  but  it  is 

is  also  a  form,  and  none  the  less  pure,  of  the  religious  feeling." — Ei  'ucation 
Morale,  quoted  Compayr6's  Lecture*  on  Teaching,  p.  400. 
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not  then  gooJ  order  at  all,  although  the  results  seem  satis- 
factory, superficially.1 

What  is  Good  Order? 

Good  order  is  the  result  of  many  things.  First,  and 
most  of  all,  good  order  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 

nality  of  the  teacher.  "Consciously  or  uncousciously 
he  must  influence  them  for  good  or  for  evil.  That  influ- 
ence i>  probablj  always  greater  than  we  suppose.  Who 
of  us  cannot  to-day  recall  some  teacher  of  our  childhood 
whose  memory  is  fragrant  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  good 
and  true?"  And  another  American  writer  s'.ates  :  "I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  that  if  in  the  training  of  teachers  more 
stress  were  laid  upon  the  importance  of  personality,  and 

spon  scholarship  and  methods,  the  tone  of  ojr  schools 
would  be  higher." 

The  Effect  of  Character  in  the  Teacher. 

A  strong,  firm  character  irradiates  around  it  something 
of  its  own  strength,  and  produces  within  the  field  of  force 
effects  that  are  attributable  only  to  the  inherent  power  of 
character.  On  the  other  ha  ml,  the  weak  character  has  no 
force  of  its  own  ;  it  must  depend  entirely  upon  other  in- 
fluences, and  tho-e  often  not  of  the  best.  "  K\ cry  teacher 
is  a  ]  foil  .\\ini:  her  while  she  is  silently 

imparting  ideas  of  life.     I.  her  should  be  such   a 

^iit  our  boys  to  be;  such  a  w«>m  want 

our  girls  to  be.     No  teacher  can  help  being  a  char, 
buil'i  self  to  others.      Tin-  teacher 

of  my  boy  is  doing  Dior'.-   for    my    buy  by  what    lie  is,  than 
.at  he  says."2 

i<>  not  pro]><  Ill  of  O!MI  discipline,  M  ti will 

be  f-  .'.limn-  by  M 

3  Mr.    Smith-Baker,    in  •  S9-00, 
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Other  Causes  of  Good  and  Bad  Order. 

Pleasant  and  suitable  surroundings  are  powerful  helps 
to  good  order;  for  every  child,  like  his  elders,  is  quietest 
when  most  comfortable.  Bad  discipline,  though  generally 
due  to  a  weak  teacher,  often  arises  from  uncomfortable  desks 
and  bad  ventilation  and  warming.  The  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  a  class-room  is  quickly  revealed  by  the  incessant  rest- 
lessness of  the  pupils,  which  is  a  physiological  consequence 
of  breathing  foul  air,  and  similar  effects  are  bound  to  follow 
defective  warming. 

These  causes,  of  course,  may  not  be  set  down  to  the 
teacher.  But  there  is  one  prolific  cause  of  bad  order,  which 
is  almost  entirely  the  teacher's  fault,  viz.  the  excessive 
length  of  lessons  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  material  of 
instruction  and  in  the  method  of  instructing.  These  are 
perhaps  the  most  common  causes  of  bad  order  that  one  finds 
in  the  school.  "  President  Eliot  has  said  many  times  that  it 
'  is  the  ineffable  duliios  of  the  teaching  in  many  schools 
that  wearies  the  pupils  and  unfits  them  to  receive  in- 
struction.' But  some  one  may  say,  ought  not  a  child  to 
grapple  with  hard  facts  and  apply  himself  to  duty,  even 
though  it  be  disagreeable  ?  Most  certainly  he  ought,  but 
strength  of  will  is  the  determining  factor  in  such  cases,  and 
will  acquires  its  greatest  power  from  interest ;  it  gains 
momentum,  and  even  difficult  tasks  become  delightful."  ] 
Even  when  the  matter  is  interesting  and  inspiring,  the 
lesson  is  so  long  as  to  exhaust  completely  the  interest  of 
children,  and  directly  interest  lapses,  disorder  begins. 

The  Value  of  Good  Order. 

The  value  of  good  order  is  appreciated  higher  in  English 
than  in  foreign  schools.  This  perhaps  is  due  to  the  fact 

1  Button,  in  Social  PJiases  of  Education,  1888-9,  p.  55. 
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that  British  children  are  naturally  more  restless  and  insub- 
ordinate than  foreign  children,  but  it  has  resulted,  in  my 
opinion,  in  ascribing  to  good  order  a  higher  value  than  it 
deserves.  The  huge  classes  of  our  big  urban  schools  make 
good  order  indispensable.  Were  the  classes  as  small  as  they 
should  be,  we  should  realise  that  order,  after  all,  is  not  the 
supreme  matter  at  all.  Order  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
Teachers  and  officials  have  made  a  fetish  of  good  order, 
quite  ignoring  the  danger  that  such  good  order  often  results 
in  the  suppression  of  individuality.  "  I  must  get  discipline 
before  I  begin  the  lesson,"  said  a  teacher.  Make  your 
•us  interesting  and  the  order  will  quickly  take  care  of 
:  !  "  Culpable  inattention  in  the  boys  is  above  all 
tilings  a  ma-ter's  fault.  Able,  earnest  men,  who  attend  to 
the  class,  will  always  find  the  class  attend  to  them."1 

Dangers  of  Over-Discipline. 

The  danger  of  over-discipline  is  a  most  serious  menace  to 

our  schools.      Any  system  of  discipline  that  succeeds  or  even 

apts  to  succeed  in  curbing  the  will  and  repressing  the 

initiative   and   individuality  of   our  pupils  should   not    be 

.  ted  in  the  nation's  schools.     By  such  means  you  secure 

discipline  but  you  lose  character     All  that  immense  variety 

of  personality  which  nature  provides  for  the  enrichment  of 

ai.n-hT  is  utterly  crushed  out  of  existence  by 

securing  order  in  tin-  bi<;  classes  of  the  modern  town  school. 

"The    individuality    of    the    child,"     wHlr-    a    Canadian 

the  divinity  in  it;  the  element  whose  develop 

ment  should  do  most  for  the  child   and   the  world.     The 

Bft    duty    of   the  school  is    to  develop  the  conscious 

personality  of    the    child.      Ural    personality    must  be   an 

element  of  stn-n-th.      It  should  be  the  centre  of  a  man's 

etn-.      It    should    lie   his    contribution   to  the 

ring,  Thton/ 
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character  of  the  race.  Millions  fail  in  life  because  they  are 
never  clearly  conscious  of  their  own  personal  power.  Every 
individual  failure  retards  the  race.  This  is  the  true  basis 
for  the  value  of  individuality.  The  revelation  of  the 
strength  of  selfhood  as  an  element  in  the  general  strength 
of  humanity  leads  to  true  self-reverence  and  self-faith.  A 
man  who  lias  self-reverence  and  self-faith  rarely  fails.  He 
uses  the  intellectual  power  he  possesses.  A  man  with 
moderate  intellectual  powers  and  well-developed  self-faith 
usually  accomplishes  more  for  himself  and  humanity  than 
the  man  who  has  ^rcat  intellectual  power,  but  little  self- 
faith.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  children  great  intellectual 
rower,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  school  to  make  each  child 
as  it  grows  to  maturity  conscious  of  its  own  highest  power, 
and  to  give  it  faith  in  itself,  because  of  its  consciousness  of 
that  power."1 

Effects  of  Over-Discipline  in  England. 

This  suppression  of  the  individuality  which  is  the  inevit- 
able result  of  such  "  good  order "  is  a  very  serious  drain 
upon  the  national  resources,  especially  when  one  remembers 
that  the  natural  restlessness  of  English  children  is  the 
beginning  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  resource  which 
has  sent  our  folk,  as  colonists,  round  the  world.  How 
great  a  danger  is  this  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
great  modern  urban  school  to  one  of  our  most  valuable 
characteristics  !  An  universal  system  of  schools  is  not  as 
yet  two  generations  old  in  England,  yet  already  there  are 
signs  of  the  disappearance  of  that  variety  of  character,  that 
sturdy  independence,  that  resourcefulness,  and  that  pride 
of  breed  which  were  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our 
grandparents.  After  all,  let  us  remember  that  school  life 
is  intended  to  develop  children  and  not  repress  them.  All 

Hughes,  FrocbeVs  Educational  Laws,  p.  223. 
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training  must  be  a  training  towards  greater  liberty.  School 
should  provide  every  facility  for  the  growth  of  individuality, 
Imt  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done  while  the  classes 
of  our  primary  schools  remain  as  huge  as  they  are.  These 
huge  clas>es  can  only  be  worked  as  machines.  Individuality 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  them.  As  things  are  at  present  I 
am  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  average  child  is  really  not 
worse  off  for  being  in  school.  We  give  him  a  little  know- 
ledge, it  is  true,  but  we  rob  him  of  his  personality.  "  More 
people  are  spoilt  by  a  false  education,"  said  Rasewitz  more 
than  a  century  ago,  "than  ever  inherited  their  corruption 
as  a  sad  endowment  from  nature."  1 

Effects  of  Over-Discipline.     In  Germany. 

The  evil  effects  of  over-discipline  are  noticeable  in  foreign 
schools.  In  Germany,  what  with  the  traditions  of  genera- 
tions of  school-goers  and  the  paternal  guidance  of  the 
government,  the  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  have  lost  that 
variety  and  independence  of  character  so  characteristic  of 
old  Germany.  The  boys  in  a  German  school  are  indeed 
very  orderly  and  quiet,  and  even  in  the  playground  they 
indulge  in  but  few  games.  The  head-teachers  discourage 
free  games,  and  the  general  result  is  that  the  scholars  lose 
all  initiative  and  self-resource  before  they  leave  school. 

ii  they  enter  the  worM,  unless  they  can  drop  into  the 
particular  part  of  the  national  machine  for  which  their 

ing  specially  fits  them,  they  are  helpless,  and  appear  to 
have  completely  lost  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  The  same  thin^  is  accent  uate<l  in  the 

Effects  of  Over-Discipline.    In  France. 

h  srh<»<»l.s,  and  so  controlled,  anl   cuilx-d,   and  spied 
upon  are   r'n-nrh   l»-»y>.  ihat  before  they  leave  school  they 

1  '.'  :  ulc«tock'i  Habit  and  Education,  y 
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have  lost  all  resource,  all  adaptability,  and  much  manliness. 
Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  things — the  freedom  and 
liberty — of  the  English  public  schools.  Thanks  to  a  mag- 
ni6cent  system  of  collective  games  and  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  liberty  engendered,  these  schools,  despite  a  far 
lower  instructional  efficiency,  are  able  to  turn  out  into  the 
world  boys  who  have  had  their  self-resource  and  adaptability 
cultivated,  and  who,  despite  a  poor  intellectual  training, 
are  able  to  supply  the  empire  with  men  capable  of  govern- 
ing and  being  governed.  We  want  more  of  this  kind  of 
discipline  and  less  of  the  foreign  kind  in  our  primary 
schools,  but  this  we  can  look  for  only  when  our  classes 
have  become  of  such  a  size  that  the  discipline  of  the  class 
may  give  place  to  the  discipline  of  character. 

The   aim   of   Moral    Training   is   Towards    Growth   of 
Liberty. 

Let  us  beware  of  the  fetish  of  "  good  order."  The  end  of 
all  true  discipline  should  be,  not  the  suppression  of  the 
pupil's  individuality,  but  the  development  of  his  self- 
dependence.  The  school  should  turn  out  not  automata,  but 
liberty-loving  free  men  and  women,  full  of  the  individu- 
alities and  characteristics  that  nature  has  endowed  them 
with.  Self-dependence  culminating  in  true  self-control, 
should  be  the  ideal  of  all  school  discipline.  "  The  way  to 
make  government  quite  easy,"  says  an  American,  "  is  to 
render  pupils  stupid  and  passive."  In  America  indeed,  so 
clearly  is  the  true  end  of  school  discipline  recognized,  that 
the  military  organization  and  routine  of  the  continental  and 
even  of  the  English  school  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Discipline  in  American  Schools. 

There  are  in  the  American  school  no  concerted  movements 
by  the  class  at  the  command  of  the  teacher ;  there  are  no 
attempts  there  to  secure  discipline.  The  teacher  depends 
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upon  interest  for  discipline,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  plan 
apj>  •  irs  to  succeed  admirably.  Indeed  in  some  American 
schools,  so  far  has  this  recognition  of  growth  of  liberty  as 
the  aim  of  school  discipline  been  recognized,  that  the 
control  of  the  school  has  been  very  largely  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  children.  The  boys  themselves  are  encouraged  to 

into  their  own  hands  the  government  of  the  school  as 
is  done  in  our  public  schools  by  the  prefects.  These  ex- 
periments of  American  educators  of  handing  over  to  the 
children  a  considerable  amount  of  the  control  of  the  school 
will  l»o  watched  with  keen  interest  by  every  one  who  is 
anxious  to  see  our  schools  become  true  nursery-grounds  for 
citizens  and  true  "  republics  of  childhood." 

"  Discipline  does  not  tend  merely  to  establish  silence  and 
good  order  in  classes,  assiduous  and  exact  labour  ;  but  it 
thinks  of  the  future  ami  aims  at  training  men.  Its  purpose 
in  some  sort  is  to  make  itself  useless.  School  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  only  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
child  independent  of  the  yoke  of  all  external  authority.  Not 

an  absolute  enfranchisement  of  the  human  person  is 
to  be  dreamed  of ;  at  every  age  and  in  all  conditions  man 
will  always  have  to  obey — his  superiors  under  the  Mag 
:uid  in  the  w<>rksh<>p,  the  law  and  its  representatives  in 
socie;  this  necessary  subjection  does  not  prevent 

•  y,  which  is  the  discipline  that  die  imposes  on  himself, 
and  the  object  of  education  of  all  p-ades  is  to  make  men 
Hence  the  characterist  ic>  of  the  discipline  truly 
liberal  \\hich  does  not  attempt  to  establish  obedience  \>\ 
fear  and  passive  habits,  but  which  ever  a ddresses  itself  to 
the  personal  and  the  will,  \\hich  respects  the 

dignity  of  the  child,  which  exalts  rather  than  humiliates, 
which  does  not  still. •  tin-  natural  powers,  but  which  trains 
them  to  govern  themselves."  l 

mp*yr6'f  Ltcturet  on  7  17V 
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The  Final  Purpose  of  Moral  Training. 

This,  then,  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  moral  training 
of  the  school.  It  is  to  nourish  the  personality  of  the  child, 
to  cultivate  in  him  right  attitude  and  good  feeling ;  to 
allow  all  that  is  in  him  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 

<  beautiful  to  grow  up  spontaneously,  naturally  and  easily — 
in  a  word,  to  allow  his  personality,  his  character,  complete 

^development.  This  can  be  done  only  by  making  our 
training  a  training  towards  greater  liberty;1  not  indeed 
the  liberty  of  unbridled  licence,  but  the  liberty  which 
recognizes  not  only  its  own  rights  and  privileges,  but  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  every  one  else ;  which  seeks  to 
gratify  its  own  ends  by  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  others ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  development  of  self-control.  "  To  put 
to  use  the  moral  aptitudes  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  and  to  make  him  know  their 
tendencies,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  ;  to  accustom  him  to 
look  clearly  into  his  mind  and  heart,  to  be  sincere  and  true, 
to  make  him  put  in  practice  in  his  conduct,  little  by  little, 
the  resolutions  he  forms  ;  insensibly  to  substitute  for  the 
rules  which  have  been  given  him  those  which  he  gives 
himself,  and  for  the  discipline  from  without  that  which  is 
from  within ;  to  enfranchise  him,  not  by  beat  of  drum 
after  the  ancient  manner,  but  day  by  day  by  striking  off 

1  "  And  moral  growth  must  be  growth  in  freedom.  Rules  and  maxims, 
petty  prohibitions  and  restraints  alone  will  not  make  morality,  but  rather 
bare  mechanism  and  habit.  Moral  freedom  means  that,  by  an  insight 
that  comes  of  right  development,  one  views  the  full  bearing  of  any 
problem  of  conduct,  and  chooses  with  a  wisdom  that  is  his  own.  Morality 
is  not  mechanism,  but  insight.  Doctrine  does  not  constitute  morality. 
Pharisaism  is  immorality  and  will  drive  any  one  to  rebellion  and  sin. 
Mechanical  rule  has  110  vitalizing  power.  A  moral  life  should  be  self- 
active,  vigorous,  joyous  and  free.  So  far  as  spontaneous  conduct  can  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  rule  and  restraint  will  you  secure  a  growth  that 
will  expand,  when,  well-rooted  by  your  fostering  care,  you  finally  leave  it 
to  struggle  with  the  elements." — Baker,  Education  and  Life,  p.  115. 
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ch    step    of    progress   one   link   of   the  chain    which 

lies  his  reason  to  the  reason  of  another;  after  having 
thus  aided  him  in  establishing  himself  as  his  own  master, 
to  teach  him  to  come  out  of  himself  and  to  judge  and 

:n  himself  as  he  would  judge  and  govern  others; 
liuallv  to  show  him  above  himself  the  grand  ideas  of  duty, 
public-  an-!  private,  which  are  imposed  on  him  as  a  human 
and  social  being ;  such  are  the  principles  of  the  education 
which  can  make  the  pupil  pass  from  the  discipline  of  the 
school  under  the  discipline  of  his  own  reason,  and  which 
create-  his  moral  personality  by  calling  it  into  exercise."1 

As  teacher  make  it  your  supreme  purpose  in  the  moral 

(raining  of  children  to  enshrine  the  word  duty  in  letters  of 

gold  upon  the  heart  and  understanding.     Tell  children  that 

s  not  the  best  policy,  it  is  only  the  right  policy. 

Our  pupils  will  do  the  right  in  scorn  of  consequence — what- 

•  heir  hands  find  to  do,  that  will  they  do  with  all  their 
might.  Let  them  trouble  not  as  to  what  is  trutht— «-what  is 
duty  ]  These  things  they  some  day  will  find  are  their  own 
only.  Truth  is  a  "  hidden  splendour  "  within  ourselves,  as 
Robert  Browning  says.  Your  duty  is  not  my  duty  nor 
truth  my  truth.  Do  tl  at  which  lies  nearest  to  you 
and  do  it  well.  4  content  that  your  duty  has  been 

done.     Our  pupils  cannot  now  realise— but  in  coming  days 
they  will — the  sigi  of  the  poet'-  words — 

"  I  slept,  ai.  ith.it   life  was  IK 

i  I  ill. i-  lite  was  »luty." 

1  M  j  K»t..l  CompaynS's  Lectures  on  Z't  '  176. 


CHAPTER  V 

Till:    SCHOOL   IN    RELATION    TO    Till:    II<>Mi: 

The  Home  as  a  Factor  in  the  making  of  Good  Citizens. 

IN  discussing  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
national  education  we  are  liable  to  exaggerate  the  power 
of  the  school  for  the  production  of  good  citizens.  What- 
ever faults  may  appear  in  the  young  citizen  are  credited 
without  hesitation  to  a  poor  and  inefficient  school  system. 
This  is  unfair.  The  school  is  but  one  factor  among  many 
that  go  to  the  making  of  citizens  in  the  democratic  State. 
The  school  can  do  much  for  national  success  or  failure,  but 
it  cannot  do  all.  The  school  can  bring  about  no  social 
revolutions.  Alone  it  cannot  transform  gamins  into  citi- 
zens. Social  salvation  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  better 
system  of  schools,  but  a  better  system  of  schools  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  result  of  social  salvation.  Too  much 
must  not  be  asked  of  the  school.  To  speak  of  building 
schools  in  order  to  close  prisons  is  foolish.  If  you  would 
close  prisons,  then  provide  not  better  schools,  but  better 
homes.  The  salvation  of  the  State  must  begin  in  the  home. 
The  school  is  not  a  reforming,  but  a  conserving  force.  It 
is  there  we  secure  what  we  possess.  It  is  there  that  we 
enter  into  possession  of  our  heritage.  The  school  gives  the 
child  the  power  of  acquiring  his  share  of  the  intellectual 
capital  of  the  nation.  It  gives  him  ideas  that  are  new  to 
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him^but  old  to  the  nation.  The  school  that  tries  to  give 
to  its  pupils  ideas  that  are  new  to  the  nation  is  lost,  for 
all  new  ideas  are  bound  to  be  contentious,  and  directly  the 
school  becomes  the  field  of  contention,  its  value  as  a 
machine  for  the  development  of  citizens  is  sacrificed.  The 
school  is  no  place  for  strife,  whether  it  be  of  creeds  or  of 
politics. 

Characteristics  of  Home  Education. 

N\  e  have  mentioned  the  home  as  a  factor  in  the  making 
of  citizens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  powerful  though 
the  influence  of  the  school  is  on  the  pupil,  yet  the 
influence  of  the  home  is  still  greater.  Moreover,  there  is 
— ential  difference  in  the  training  received  at  home 
and  that  received  at  school. 

"  The  difference  between  the  part  of  education  acquired 
in  the  family  and  that  acquired  in  the  school  is  immense 
and  incalculable.  The  family  arts  and  trades,  manners  and 
customs,  habits  and  beliefs,  form  a  sort  of  close-fitting 
spiritual  \  inline  ;  a  garment  of  the  soul  always  worn,  and 
expressive  of  the  native  character  not  so  much  of  the 
individual  as  of  his  t rihe.  or  family,  or  community.  Tin- 
individual  has  from  his  birth  been  shaped  into  these  things 
as  by  a  mould;  all  his  thinking  ami  willing  and  feeling 
have  been  moulded  in  form  or  type  of  humanity 

looked  upon  as  the  ideal  by  ml  acquaints. 

" This  close-fitting  garment  of  habit  gives  him  direction, 
but  not  sell "direct  ion  or  freedom.     He  does  what  he  does 
blindly,  from   the   habit  of  following  custom  and   doing  as 
-  do. 

I.  it    in.     school  gives  a   different  sort   of   training— 
i.-edom  of    the    individual.      The 

education  of  the  family  i>  in    use  and  wont,  ami    it    i; 
rather  than  instruct-.      Tin-  n-Milt   i>  unconscious  habit  and 
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ungrounded  prejudice  or  inclination.  Its  likes  and  dislikes 
are  not  grounded  in  reason,  being  unconscious  results  of 
early  training.  But  the  school  lays  all  its  stress  on 
producing  a  consciousness  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
things.  I  should  not  say  all  its  stress ;  for  the  school  does 
in  fact  lay  much  stress  on  what  is  called  discipline — on 
habits  of  alert  and  critical  attention,  on  regularity  and 
punctuality,  and  self-control  and  politeness.  But  the  mere 
mention  of  these  elements  of  discipline  shows  that  they, 
too,  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the  habits  of  the  family, 
inasmuch  as  th»-y  all  require  the  exertion  of  both  will 
and  intellect  consciously  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The 
discipline  of  the  school  forms  a  sort  of  conscious  super- 
structure to  the  unconscious  basis  of  habits  which  have 
been  acquired  in  tin-  family."  L 

Home  Influence  more  powerful  than  School  Influence. 

In  the  home  the  beginning  of  habits,  good  and  bad,  are 
firmly  laid,  and  in  the  home,  too,  is  the  habit  of  mind  or  the 
attitude  of  the  child  formed.  The  pupil  is  in  school,  too, 
but  a  fraction  of  his  life,  viz. — about  one-fifth  of  his 
waking  houis  even  during  his  short  school  life.  Conse- 
quently the  influence  of  the  school  is  very  largely  diluted 
by  the  time  spent  in  the  home  and  with  his  family  and 
friends.  Hence  the  immense  influence  of  the  home.  Now 
if  this  home  influence  is,  as  of  course  it  should  be, 
supplementary  to  and  aiding  that  of  the  school,  then  the 
happiest  results  may  be  looked  for.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
this  influence  is,  as  indeed  it  too  often  is,  antagonistic  to 
the  work  of  the  school,  then  nothing  but  disappointment 
can  ensue.  Why  this  antagonism  so  often  exists  even 
between  the  good  home  and  the  school  is  difficult  to 
discover.  In  the  case  of  poor  homes  the  school  makes 

Education  in  the  Uniftd  States,  W.  T.  Harris,  p.  118. 
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demands  which  the  family  resents.  The  family  would 
utilize  the  child  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  did  not  the 
school  intervene.  Compulsory  education  is  bound  to  be 
unpopular  while  there  is  poverty  in  the  land. 

Parental  Responsibility. 

The  feeling  of  parental  responsibility  might  engender  some 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  did  not  recent  legislation  by  relieving 
parents  of  their  duties  in  different  ways  effectually  diminish 
it.  "If  the  State,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  that  non- 
y  for  which  each  one  of  us  and  therefore  none  of  us  is 
responsible,  is  to  bring  up  my  children  for  me;  if  morality, 
good  manners,  and  the  domestic  virtues  are  to  be  taught 
by  some  one  else  while  I  am  but  to  provide  the  material 
things  of  life;  then,  forsooth,  I  will  lay  aside  such  sums 
as  may  meet  these  temporal  wants  and  with  the  balance, 
large  or  small,  will  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  for  surely  I 
have  no  better  u>.-  in  the  world.  The  fact  that  in  a  few 
generations  the  State  will  fall  to  pieces  is  not  for  me  to 
since  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  sacred  duty 
of  maintaining  it  is  taught  in  the  schools.  This  wicked 
and  absurd  result  of  socialism  is,  of  course,  extreme.  There 
are,  fortunately,  human  tendencies  retarding  snrh  a  mad 
career  as  this.  Of  these  are  avarice,  making  us  save  even 
when  there  is  no  direct  motive  for  savin*:  ;  family  pri.le, 
unwilling  to  resign  the  task  of  shaping  its  heirs  ;  ami 
above  all.  il  love,  iv.'u-in-  to  <lrn\  n -<•]!'  to  its 

ing."1  po>-ibl«-  that  at  some  future  time  and 

as  a  consequence  of  a  wiser  sv>tnn  of  national  training,  we 
shall  see  the  healthy  development  of  parental  responsibility 

980  '.'".  \'. 
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Parental  Attitude  to  the  School. 


I  feel  sure  that  had  a  ^iser  system  of  national  training 
been  in  existence  during  the  seventies  and  eighties,  school 
would  be  much  more  popular  with  parents  to-day  than 
it  is.  They  recollect  well  the  harsh  discipline,  unpleasant 
surroundings  and  the  unintelligent,  unsympathetic  n'-ijiine 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  with  much  misgiving 
do  they  surrender  their  dear  ones  to  a  machine  which,  so 
far  as  they  know,  pursues  its  relentless  task  unaltered. 

School  life  should  be  made  Happy. 

The  first  thing  wo  must  need  do  is  to  make  school 
life  happya  so  that  when  the  young  citizen  leaves  for 
the  world,  he  sees  behind  a  vista  of  pleasant  memories. 
"Love  childhood,"  says  Rousseau;  "  encourage  its  sports, 
its  pleasures,  and  its  instinct  for  happiness.  Who  of  you 
lias  not  sometimes  regretted  that  period  when  a  laugh 
was  always  on  the  lips,  and  the  soul  always  in  peace] 
Why  will  you  deny  those  little  innocents  the  enjoyment  of 
that  brief  period  which  is  so  soon  to  escape  them,  and  of 
that  precious  good  which  they  cannot  abuse?  Why  will 
you  fill  with  bitterness  and  sorrow  those  first  years  so 
quickly  passing  which  will  no  more  return  to  them  than 
they  can  return  to  you  1  Fathers,  do  you  know  the  moment 
when  death  awaits  your  children  1  Do  not  lay  up  for  your- 
selves regrets,  by  depriving  them  of  the  few  moments  that 
nature  gives  them.  As  soon  as  they  can  feel  the  pleasure  of 
existence  try  to  have  them  enjoy  it,  and  act  in  such  a  way 
that  at  whatever  hour  God  summons  them  they  may  not 
die  without  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  living."1 

If  the  school  would  give  him  nothing  else,  its  existence 
is    justified.     To    enter    life  —  the    battle    of     life  —  with 
buoyant  hope  and  happy  ideals,  is  to  have  secured  the  key 
1  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy,  p.  294. 
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of  success.  "  In  all  departments  of  its  (a  child's) 
unfolding  life,  happiness  is  a  preventive  of  evil  and  a 
stimulus  to  good.  The  puritanical  idea  that  associated 
joyousness  and  art  and  music  with  evil  was  a  perversion  of 
truth  that  blighted  true  religious  culture."  l  Too  often 
indeed  is  school  busily  crushing  all  happiness  out  of 
boyhood,  and  turning  the  splendid  joy  of  living  into  the 
w.-aried  monotony  of  existing.  School  must  be  made 
happy  and  attractive,  then  it  will  soon  be  popular  both 
with  pupil  and  parent.  This  task,  if  it  be  a  task,  of 
making  school  life  happier  is  the  teacher's,  and  many 
are  the  ways  and  numerous  the  devices  by  which  this  can 
be  done.  But  the  first  step  to  take  in  effecting  this 
revolution  is  to  realise  fully  the  principle  that  education  to 
be  of  value  must  be  pleasant,  attractive,  and  interesting. 

Teacher's  Attitude  to  Children. 

We  all  work  best  at  what  we  love  best,  and  we  can  do 
no  useful  work  unless  we  are  interested  in  it.  We,  like 
children,  often  have  uncongenial  tasks,  but  we  learn  how  to 
do  those  by  practising  congenial  tasks.  Develop  the  habit 
of  work  by  pleasant  means  then,  that  once  established,  we 
can  utilize  the  habit  by  all  means.  The  old  pedagogic  idea 
that  tin-  work  and  surroundings  of  children  in  school 
shouM  be  uninviting  and  uninspiring  lias  disappeared  for 
ever  from  our  schools.  When  the  principle  of  love  and 
sympathy  has  been  realised  our  task  as  teachers  is  easy. 
Uvs  will  be  responsive  and  sympathetic  to  child- 
hood. We  will  try  and  sec  the  world  tlir-ui-rh  their  eyes, 
and  not  expect  them  to  see  it  through  ours.  We  will 
watch  the  development  <>f  childhood,  in  order  that  we  may 
: -land  it.  lie  that  knows  everything  can  forgive 
•  thing.  Many  of  the  school  punishments  inll 

Hnghei,  FroibtVs  \ 
8.T.  H 
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arise  through  ignorance  of  childhood  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  How  few  realise  that  children's  lies  are  the 
natural  weapon  of  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
It  is  easier  for  a  strong  man  to  tell  the  truth  than  for  a 
weak  child  to  tell  a  lie. 

What  Teachers  may  do  to  Brighten  School  Life. 

Teachers  can  do  much  to  brighten  school  life,  not  only 
by  being  themselves  sympathetic  and  intelligent,  but  also 
by  making  the  surroundings  of  the  children  in  school  attrac- 
tive and  agreeable.  They  can  get  flowers,  pictures,  bu-N. 
supplied  and  whatever  else  may  appeal  to  the  child's  incipient 
sense  of  beauty.  By  cultivating  the  feeling  of  beauty  in 
childhood  we  do  much  to  diminish  the  ugliness  of  life.  An 
attitude  of  admiration  towards  beautiful  things  is  an  effect- 
ive preventive  against  contamination  by  ugly  things. 
This  attitude  though  priceless  when  possessed  is  easily 
attained.  Children  have  an  innate  sense  of  beauty,  ami 
even  the  little  ones  from  the  gutter  will  sing  and  chirp 
with  delight  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the  school- 
room. Many  are  the  devices  by  which  school  life  may  be 
rendered  happier.  Social  clubs,  football  and  cricket  clubs, 
school  rambles  and  journeys,  school  museums,  libraries, 
and  concerts,  all  serve  to  make  school  attractive  to  the 
pupils.  AVe  want  children  to  realise  that  behind  all  the 
apparent  ugliness  of  school  work  and  school  life  there  is 
much  real  humanity.  School  concerts,  though  condemned 
by  many,  are  undoubtedly  valuable  when  properly  used, 
and  particularly  at  present,  as  they  are  almost  the  only 
means  by  which  the  primary  school  and  the  parents  come 
into  immediate  contact. 

The  Indifference  of  Parents  to  the  School. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  at  present  its  seem  almost 
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impossible  to  get  parents  to  interest  themselves  in  their 
children's  education.  This  is  nob  altogether  the  parents' 
fault,  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  depressing  indifference  to 
the  school  and  its  works  which  has  done  much  to  hinder 
jrowth  of  our  national  schools.  Their  own  unfortunate 
experience  of  school  life  in  the  past  has  much  to  do  with 
this,  but  the  aloofness  and  detachment  of  the  school  from 
life  is  the  immediate  cause.  This  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  cloistral  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  the  "groovy" 
training  of  the  teacher.  AVe  have  already  referred  to  this 
and  we  would  only  now  express  our  conviction  that  until 
the  claim  of  life  upon  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  teacher 
i-  admitted  frankly  and  unreservedly  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  the  disappearance  of  this  popular  indifference.  This 
indifference  is  most  unfortunate,  for  no  reform  in  school 
work  can  take  place  until  it  has  disappeared. 

Needed — an  Educated  Public  Opinion. 

Any  revolution  and  any  improvement  of  our  national 
system  of  education  can  be  effected  only  if  it  has  behind  it 
an  educated  popular  opinion.  The  influence  of  the  home 
on  school  work  is,  as  1  have  said,  of  immense  significance, 
an  1  as  the  home  is  mainly  the  creation  of  the  mother  it 
becomes  evident  how  important  is  the  education  of  girls 
for  the  national  «  I  hold  that  the  education  of 

«:iiN  i-  of  greater  importance  to  the  State  than  even  the 
education  of  boys. 

Good  and  Bad  Homes— Their  Effect. 

Teachers  themseh.  >  ivilise  the  effect  of   the  home  on 

-chool.      Tin-   child    coming   from  the  good    home    is 

bright,  intelligent,    and   eager;   for   the  home  is  helping 

the  work  of  the  school  by  providing  the  necessary  physical 

and   moral    ii  ot     On  the  other  hand,   the  child 
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from  the  poor  home  often  comes  to  school  ill-fed  and  tired 
out,  and  his  school  tasks  are  but  additional  burdens  in 
his  weary  little  existence.1  We  must  not  only  attract  the 
pupil  but  interest  the  parents,  and  it  now  behoves  us 
to  consider  how  this  parental  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  may  be  engendered. 

How  Teachers  may  Enlist  Parents1  Interest. 

.Much,  of  course,  may  be  done  by  a  wise,  tactful  teacher. 
He  can  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity.  Every  casual 
meeting  with  p.uvnts  should  be  utilized.  When  the  parent 
comes  to  the  school  he  should  be  shown  round  gladly. 
American  teachers  make  much  of  every  such  opportunity, 
and  even  utilize  the  local  press  for  this  end  of  arousing 
public  interest  in  the  schools.  Superintendents  of  schools 
will  often  contribute  to  the  local  magazines  in  order  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  a  popular  interest  in  the  work  the 
schools  are  doing.  Again,  the  parents  may  be  formally 
invited  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  On  such 
*•  parent  days  "  the  work  of  the  children  is  exhibited  to  the 

1  "It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  intellectual  theories  to  children. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  them  the  goal  towards  which  they  ought 
to  move  as  the  end  of  human  life.  But  to  get  them  to  care  supremely  for 
the  highest  and  best  things — this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  I  know  of 
no  specific.  I  can  only  offer  some  few  hints  and  suggestions.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  most  important  of  all  is  what  I  may  call  the  atmosphere  of 
the  child's  life.  You  will  find  some  housewife  who  is  trying  to  raise  a 
plant  in  her  room,  and,  do  the  best  she  can,  it  will  not  grow ;  it  dies. 
Her  neighbour  or  some  friend  has  one  like  it  that  is  flourishing.  "What 
is  the  difference  ?  It  must  be  a  difference  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
plant  itself  or  in  the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere.  Something  is  wrong  ;  the 
conditions  are  not  favourable.  So  you  find  two  children,  one  of  them 
growing,  all  wrong,  the  other  growing  up  naturally,  beautifully,  lovingly, 
— humane,  religious,  tender,  true.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  two  but  very  likely  there  is  a  difference  in  the  home 
atmosphere.  The  climate  is  not  adapted  to  the  highest  things  in  one 
home,  and  it  is  in  the  other.  This  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  me." 
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visitors,  and  the  pupils  go  through  class  exercises,  whether 
it  be  recitation,  games,  or  drill.  Such  informal  visits  have 
been  found  extremely  helpful  and  fruitful,  not  only  in 
cultivating  popular  interest,  but  in  doing  away  with  much 
misunderstanding.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  parents 
may  be  made  to  realise  how  great  is  the  revolution  in  the 
conduct  of  schools  since  their  own  school  days.  "  If  I  had 
really  known  how  different  school  is,"  said  a  mother  to  me 
recently,  "Amy  should  have  gone  to  school  long  ago." 
Similar  means  to  the  same  ends  are  the  annual  prize  dis- 
tributions and  school  concerts.  All  these  tend  to  popular- 
ie  school  and  to  eradicate  public  prejudices  due  to  ignor- 
ance. And  once  we  have  secured  these  two  ends  we  are 
far  on  the  way  to  national  success  in  our  educational 
line.1  For  if  the  teacher's  work  is  necessary,  the  co- 
operation of  the  parent  is  indispensable,  to  the  success  of  the 
oL 

How  Parents  may  Help  Teachers. 

Let  us    now  briefly  consider   in  what  ways  the  parent 
•lirectly  co-operate  in  this  work  of  national  education. 

1  "  He  (Comenius)  would  have  the  desire  for  learning  fostered  in  every 
possible  way— by  parents,  by  teachers,  by  school  buildings  and  apparatus, 
subject*  themselves,  by  the  method  of  teaching  them,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  public  author! •  The   parents  must   praise  learning  and 

learned  men.  must  show  children  beautiful  books,  etc. ;  must  treat  the 
teachers  with  great  respect.  1 1'  The  teacher  must  l>e  kind  and  fatherly  : 
he  must  distrit»  >ud  reward,  ami  must  always,  when-  it  is 

possil.  children  something  to  look  at.     (3)  The  school  build- 

>ust  be  light,  airy,  and  cheerful,  and  well-furnNied  with  app 
as  pictures,  maps,  model-,  collections  of  specimens,     i  li   Tin-   subjects 
taught  must  not  be  too  hard  for  tin  learners'  comprehension,  and  the 
more  entertaining  parts  of  them  must  )>e  esj,.-.  ially  dwelt  upon.     (5)  The 
motbnrl  must  be  natural,  and   everything   that  is  not  essential   to  the 

||  In-yond   tin-   pupil,  must  be  omitted.      Tables  and  all. 
<  }»•  introduced,  and  enigmas  given  tor  the  pupils  to  guess.    (6)  The 

must  appoint  public  examination*  and  reward  merit."—  < 
•<analRff>  :<$-9. 
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They  have  but  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  parent  will  help  by  training  his  child  in  good 
habits, — habits  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  and  self-respect. 
I  have  already  referred  to  this  and  pointed  out  how 
much  greater  are  the  opportunities  of  the  parent  than  of 
the  school,  because  mainly  of  the  more  intimate  relation- 
ship, and  the  longer  hours  spent  in  the  home.1 

The  cultivation  of  the  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  is 
an  affair  of  the  home,  but  the  teacher  can  stimulate  it  by 
close  and  regular  supervision ;  and,  in  my  experience,  the 
results  of  such  supervision  are  very  fortunate,  for  one 
finds  that  when  a  dirty  mother  has  to  send  her  child  clean 
to  school  she  begins  to  develop  a  little  self-respect  herself, 
and  soon  despises  the  dirt  she  once  tolerated.  Again,  the 
parent  will  help  the  school  by  showing  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.  If  you  would  have  a 
parent  neutralize  the  best  efforts  of  the  school,  then  let  him 
lose  no  opportunity  of  acting  antagonistically  to  and  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  his  children's  teacher  and  school,  Lastly, 
is  it  necessary  to  point  out  how  effectively  the  parent  helps 
by  sending  his  children  regularly  and  punctually  to  school  ? 
Nothing  so  seriously  militates  against  the  best  efforts  of 
the  teacher  as  irregular  attendance.  He  has  continually 
to  retrace  his  steps  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  absent 

1  "If  the  clergy,  instead  of  making  futile  demands  for  the  teaching  of 
theological  dogmas  in  the  schools,  would  try  to  rouse  the  minds  of  their 
adherents  and  followers  to  a  sense  of  their  personal  responsibility  for 
their  children's  characters  they  might  accomplish  a  more  useful  work. 
This  is  something  which  they  should  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; 
and  if  they  would  do  so  with  the  earnestness  which  the  occasion  demands, 
the  effect  might  in  a  few  years  be  seen  in  the  altered  moral  tone  of  a 
portion  of  the  public-school  teachers  themselves  ;  and  thus,  concurrently 
with  the  elevation  of  the  home,  we  should  have  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  work  of  moral  education  as  carried  on  in  the  schools.  Reform  the 
home,  and  the  whole  face  of  society  will  be  reformed."— Popular  Science 
,  American  Commissioner's  Report,  1889-90,  p.  1174. 
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from  previous  lessons.  Such  children  not  only  hinder 
their  own  progress  but  that  of  their  class-fellows.  It  is 
selfishness  of  a  very  mean  and  contemptible  character. 

Home  and  School — a  Contrast. 

Even  such  considerations  as  these  bring  out  clearly  the 
immense  significance  of  home  influence  on  school  work.  It 
is  in  the  home  that  genius  and  individuality  and  strength 
of  character  appear  and  grow.1 

The  school  can  do  little  to  make  these,  it  can  do  much  to 
mar  them.  If  all  homes  were  perfect  we  should  need  but 
few  schools,  and  even  those  few  would  have  their  task 
enormously  simplified. 

he  home  and  the  school  are  two  wholly  different  forces  brought  to 
bear  upon  the'growing  chi'd .    E:ich  has  its  proper  sphere,  and  the  methods 
•  me  have  no  place  in  the  system  of  the  other.    Judiciously  exei -ted, 
;.  >plt  mmting  the  other,  these  two  influences  should  produce  patriotic, 
well-balanced  i-iti/.'-iis.     No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  unfit- 
ness  of  school  methods  to  home  training ;    the  re  should  be  no  need  of 
proof  that  home  methods  have  little  or  no  place  iu  the  school.     The  child 
!it«  treat  him  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue  is  a  pitiful 

morally,  surfeited   mentally.     A  child   who   ha- 
1  iu  a  '  h»m  • '  school,  by  methods  which  have  no  right  beyond  the 
walls   of  a  less  well-fitted    for  good  citizenship.     Home 

Dg  should    be  always  indin  :ve;    sch<x>l   training  < 

school   training   mandatory. 

Home  training  should  be  mainly  by  example;  school  training  i 
i.e.].!.      li  M  play  to   the  child's  i: 

growv  -.aiiiing  must  prun.-  and  control  that  growth.     Tin-  home 

fits  the  rhild  to  b<-  a  man,  the  school  prepares  him  to  In-  a  citi/en  ;  one  is 
natural,  common  to  humanity,  the  'iar  to  the 

Itisa-  '  AO  rl.-mrnts  is  r, 

The  right  moral  training  tempers  love  with  duty,  ami  duty  with  love. 

Thin  moral  training  can  be  jurist..!  only  within  tin-  home.     School  life 

••utal  gymnasium  in  which  to  make  th«-  child  receptive  and 

acqtii- 

p.  1. 
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Necessity  of  Infant  Schools. 

It  is  because  the  homes  are  often  so  poor  that  there 
is  danger  there  of  contamination  to  even  the  youngest 
children ;  hence  the  necessity  of  infant  schools.  Given 
an  ideal  or  even  an  ordinarily  good  home  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  little  child  is  much 
better  here  than  in  any  school,  however  admirable.  But, 
alas,  such  homes  are  rare  indeed !  The  homes  of  many 
of  the  children  that  attend  our  public  primary  schools  are 
too  often  homes  where  poverty  has  made  impossible  the 
development  of  fine  feelings  and  sympathies.  If  you  would 
abolish  infant  schools,  then  you  must  also  abolish  bad 
homes,  sordid  surroundings,  and  injurious  habits ;  other- 
wise you  will  make  the  work  of  the  schools  for  older 
scholars  impossible.  As  it  is,  indeed,  so  powerful  are 
these  unhappy  surroundings  that  the  influence  of  the  good 
school  is  none  too  powerful,  while  that  of  many  schools  is 
negligible. 

Necessity  of  Better  Homes. 

England  needs  better  homes  even  more  than  she  needs 
better  schools.  All  social  reforms  must  begin  in  the 
homes.  If  you  would  make  England  a  sweeter,  purer 
country,  then  build  for  its  people  better  homes.  Let  an 
Englishman's  home  be  a  castle,  not  a  hovel.  You  cannot 
develop  self-respect  in  surroundings  that  would  shame  a 
brute.  But  indirectly  the  good  school  does  and  can  help 
towards  better  homes — by  allowing  its  children  to  know  what 
better  homes  may  mean,  and  by  giving  them  the  weapons 
of  utility,  of  discipline,  and  of  beauty,  by  which  they  may, 
in  years  to  come,  carve  for  themselves  the  homes  that 
school  taught  them  to  dream  of.  School  life  in  thaory  may. 
I  grant  you,  well  begin  as  late  as  six  or  seven  or  even 
perhaps  eight,  but  in  practice  the  State  must  for  its  own 
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sake,  and  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  children  with  anti- 
social tendencies,  endeavour  to  remove  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  from  their  bad  surroundings  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible.  Wherever  these  conditions  exist  the 
necessity  of  public  nurseries  for  little  children  arises,  and 
to  those  who  know  what  our  infant  schools  are  doing,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  much  nearer  they  are  to 
nurseries  than  to  schools. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   SCHOOL  AND    THE    COMMUNITY 

The     Community    Maintains    Schools    Mainly    for    the 
Propagation  of  National  Ideals. 

THE  reciprocal  relationships  and  duties  of  school  and 
community  have  inevitably  occupied  us  already,  but  perhaps 
here  we  may  be  allowed  to  emphasize  certain  aspects  of 
these.  The  school  is  a  national  machine  designed  for  the 
making  of  citizens  and  the  propagation  of  national  ideals. 
To  the  school,  the  State  (the  community)  looks  for  a  supply 
of  trained,  cultured  citizens  prepared  to  carry  on  the  nation's 
tasks  and  to  further  national  ideals.  The  community 
needs,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  an  army  of  trained 
citizens  and  a  corps  of  specially  skilled  leaders.  What 
should  be  the  attributes  which  the  school  will  endeavour  to 
cultivate  in  its  future  citizens  1  First,  that  they  should  be 
well  equipped  intellectually,  that  is  to  say,  that  their 
intellects  have  been  trained  and  nourished;  second,  that 
they  should  be  well  developed  physically,  that  is  to  say, 
that  their  bodies  have  been  trained  and  nourished ;  and, 
third,  that  they  have  been  trained  morally,  so  as  to  be  good 
citizens.1 

1  "  what  is  requisite  to  a  good  home  or  a  good  school  namely, 
nutrition,  healthy  growths,  good  habits,  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  high 
moral  standard." — Dutton,  Social  Phases  of  Education,  p.  43. 
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Political  Task  of  School. 

I'.ut,  besides  these,  the  school  has  a  political  duty  which 
it  owes  to  the  community.  It  should  inculcate  in  its  pupils 
true  loyalty  and  public  spirit.  It  should  develop  a  constant 

:ness  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  common  weal.1 
As  a  State  institution  the  school  must  produce  loyal 
citizens.  The  scholars  should  be  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
country  and  its  history.  They  should  realise  the  mission  of 
their  race.  The  imperial  character  of  their  heritage  should 
be  ever  before  them.  They  should  be  trained  to  realise  how 
glorious  a  page  in  history  has  England  written.  The  lives  of 
our  great  heroes  should  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  and  fixed 
in  the  imagination  of  our  scholars.  They  should  realise  to 
some  extent  the  majesty  of  English  literature.  Their  li 

i-1  throb  with  pride  when  they  think  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson  as  compatriots.     And  this 
of  race  the  school  can  develop  without  appealing  to 
jingoism  or  insular  prejudices.     This  is  not  a  question  of 
.  but  a  rjuotion  of  national  politics.     It  is  not 
itter  of  merely  developing  nationalism  in  the  school, 
but  rather  of  making  the  child  realise  himself  fully,  and  of 
.£  him  the  opportunity  of  making  good  his  claim  to  a 
>n    of   the   common  stock   of   national   intellect   and 
•icter.     By  these  means  will  he  realise  that  he  is  indeed 
one  of  a  great  people,  and  that  his  is  a  glorious  heritage 
•  liatever   sacrifice    time    and    the   State  shall 
of  1,. 


0  ol  knnwli.l-.-.  \\liicli 

•ruth  \\liidi  is  only  truth.  <>\  t';t.  t  whirli  is  <>ni 

•n    pn--<-ininrnt!y   nci-.ls   \\hat    is  known    as  '  puhlic   spirit,'  t.  f.   a 
,   to  tin-  (oinnic.n  weal  :   it  n<  r.ls  all  tin-  social  an-l  | 

wo  have  seen  r.>nsi>t  in  tin-  «li>intcre«ted 
love  of  th'  :••  lM-niitihil."      Fouill.V.  /A/./,  p. 

|  a  ti  w  IIUM-I  llancous  fragments 
of  patriotic  gush,  not  by  waving  nag*  :m<l   I  ami.  rs  ami  following  pro- 
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The  State  for  its  own  interest  needs  men  of  wide  horizons 
— men  full  of  loyalty  and  toleration ;  for  such  only  can 
become  true  citizens. 

The  Teaching  of  Patriotism. 

The  question  of  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
in  the  school  has  recently  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  and  English  people  have  been  told  that  the 
extreme  loyalty  of  the  American  and  Japanese  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  patriotism  and  loyalty  occupy  a  specific 
space  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  and  we  are  assured 
that  until  such  subjects  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
our  people  will  be  destitute  of  this  intense  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  There  is  here  first  of  all  a  quite  unproved 
assumption,  namely,  that  our  people  lack  true  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  or  at  any  rate  lack  that  extreme  form  of 
it  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  America  and  Japan. 
This  assumption  is  as  yet  not  proven.  To  an  Englishman 
there  are  some  things  too  personal,  too  sacred  for  utterance 
— there  are  some  things  of  which  he  thinks  the  existence 
may  be  assumed  without  proclaiming  it  on  the  housetops. 
In  an  old  land  where  a  love  of  country  for  generations  has 
been  implicit  in  its  people,  patriotism  is  no  longer  a  creed,  it 
is  but  an  instinct.  An  instinct  so  strong,  so  natural,  so 

cessions,  that  the  deeper  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  humanity  are  to 
be  touched,  but  by  gathering  and  concentrating  these  fuller,  richer  sources 
of  spiritual  power  and  conscious  national  destiny.  The  schoolroom  is  by 
far  the  best  place  to  consolidate  these  purifying  and  conserving  senti- 
ments. By  gathering  into  a  rising  series  and  focusing  in  the  higher 
grades  the  various  forms,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  genius  of  our 
country  has  found  its  strongest  expression ;  by  associating  these  ringing 
sentiments  with  the  epochs  and  crises  of  our  history,  with  the  valorous 
deeds  of  patriots  upon  the  field  and  of  statesmen  in  the  senate,  witli  the 
life  and  longings  of  home-nurtured  poets  and  sages,  we  shall  plant  seed 
whose  fruitage  will  not  disappoint  the  lovers  of  the  Fatherland.  "- 
McMurry,  Special  Method  in  Reading,  p.  47. 
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normal,  that  to  question  its  existence  is  to  attack  the  funda- 
mentals of  national  life.     This  instinct  may  often  prompt 
cts,  that  in  their  nature  seem  strangely  anti-loyal, 

«  ven  these  when  traced  downwards  are  found  to  arise 
from  the" same  perennial  spring  of  patriotism  and  loyalty. 
These  virtues  are  the  inheritance  of  old  communities,  young 
ones  must  work  and  toil  for  them.  And  so,  to  expedite  the 
process,  they  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  school. 

11,  however,  is  intensely  patriotic,  not  because  she  has 
in  but  because  she  is  an  old  community. 
Loyalty   and  patriotism    like  morals  generally  are  best 
taught  indirectly.     By  establishing  in  the  school  a  loyal 
patriotic  atmosphere;  by  utilizing  every  lesson,  every  oppor- 
tunity for  filling  our  children   with  great  examples  ;  by 
placing  before  our  pupils  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  their 
country's     literature  —  the    nobility     of    their    country's 

nal  duties  and  privileges,  "  Lest  we  forget,"  the 
>pl«Mnlour  of  the  past  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
future  ; — by  such  means  shall  we  develop  in  our  pupils  spon- 
taneou-ly,  naturally,  and  unconsciously,  a  patriotic  and  loyal 
attitude — so  that  they  will  leave  school  recognizing  fully 
their  obligations  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 
"  It  is  education,"  says  Rousseau,  "  which  is  to  give  to  men 
the  national  mould,  and  so  to  direct  their  opinions  and 
their  taM  hey  will  become  patriots  by  inclination, 

by  passion,  and  by  necessity.     A  child,  in  opening  his 
ought  to  see  hi>  country  an«l   nothing    but    his  country. 
ie  republican,  along  with  his  mother's  milk,  will 
imbibe    love   of    country,    that    is,    of   law   and    liberty. 

love  constitutes  his  whole  cxi-tence.      1  Fe  sees  but  his 

'ry,  he  lives  but  for  her.  So  soon  as  he  is  alone,  he  is 
IP  thing  ;  so  soon  as  there  is  no  more  of  country,  he  is  no 
more.  .  While  learning  to  read,  I  would  have  a  child  of 

:.<!  read  what  relates  to  his  country  ;  .it  the  age  of  ten  I 
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would  have  him  know  all  its  productions  ;  at  twelve,  all  its 
provinces,  all  its  roads,  all  its  cities ;  at  fifteen,  the  whole  of 
its  history ;  and  at  sixteen,  all  its  laws  ;  and  there  should 
not  be  in  all  Poland  a  notable  deed  or  an  illustrious  man  of 
which  his  memory  and  his  heart  were  not  full."  J 

The  School  should  Reconcile— not  Divide. 

Finally,  the  school  must  be  an  abode  of  peace.  The 
unhappy  differences  that  exist  in  the  national  life  should 
not  appear  in  the  school.  Everything  that  unites,  every- 
thing that  welds  together,  everything  that  converges 
rds  national  unity — these,  and  these  only,  must  be  the 
ideals  that  should  animate  school  work.  No  school  can 
serve  two  masters,  no  school  can  attempt  to  teach  two  sets 
of  ideals ;  the  school  is  to  serve  the  State,  and  it  is  only 
State  ideals  that  the  school  can  foster.  The  school  must 
have  one  aim  and  one  set  of  ideals,  viz.  national  ideals. 
Ideals  that  are  common  to  all  true  citizens  of  the  State, 
these  are  the  only  ones  that  should  animate  the  nation's 
schools.  Introduce  others  and  you  bisect  the  school.  It  is 
the  supreme  purpose  of  school  work — to  destroy  differences 
and  to  unify  national  life.  Whatever  divides  the  national 
school  divides  the  people  and  therefore  weakens  the  State. 

1  Compayrj,  History  of  Ptdayoyy,  p.  308. 
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Home — in  the  making  of  citizens, 

92 

Homes,  their  effect,  99 
Hughes,  J.  L.,  53,  86,  97 
,      "Froebel's     Educational 

Laws,"  26  note,  31  note 
Humanistic  conditions,  56 

studies,  59,  60 

Humanists,  16,  17  note 
Huxley,  5,  12 
Hygiene,  school,  19 
Hymns,  81 
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DEALS,  4 


Idolatry  of  facts,  37 
Indifference  of  parents,  98 
Indirect  moral  teaching,  52,  53 

training,  75 

Indispensable  subjects,  56 
Indispensables  of  training,  5 
Individual,  and  the  community, 
1-3 

and  the  complete  life,  3 

and  the  environment,  55 

duties,  2,  3,  17 

,  fully  developed,  3 

rights,  2,  3,  17 

Individuality,  and  discipline,  85 

,  development  of,  13 

,  value  of,  13,  41 
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Infant  schools,  104 

—  training,  25 
Inorganic  nature,  56-58 

;ion,  medical,  19-21 
Instruction,  method  of,  63 
Instruments  of  learning,  7 
Intellect  and  character,  66 
Intellectual  aim,  Chap.  III. 

—  instruction,  37  note 

systematization,  44 

training,  5 

Intellectualism,  excessive,  21 
I 

,  development  of,  71 

in    school    work,    43,    61, 

62 

"  Introduction  to  Herbart,"  77 
Inventors,  work  of,  12 

TAMES.    "Talks  to  Teachers," 

d 

Japanese  loyalty,  108 
Jerome  St..  quoted,  15 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  58  note 

KINDERGARTEN,  25  note,  48, 
49 
Kingsley,  48 

-what      pupils     "  must," 
56 

.  73 

and  mental  power,  38 

as  an  aim,  36 

,  character  of,  39 

•i.lint-  "  through,"  73 

of  self. -UK!  iMiviriiiiim-iit,  9 

,  power  of  acquiring,  44 

usable,  38 

,  value  of,  39 

"T  A.\<;i:s  taMnaptfcn,'1  54 

I  j     n.. te,  78,  79 
",  60 

Hnxley,  6 
Leaders,  11,  106 

•I'.  11 

i  barton,  61 
,  ini}»ortAncr  of,  43 


"  Livtures  on  Teaching,"  2,  23 
note,  60,  69,  82  note,  89,  91, 
96,  110 

Lessons,  length  and  variety  of,  24 

Liberty  and  moral  training,  88 

Life,  training  for,  7 

Ling  gymnastics,  28 

Literature,  34,  40,  60,  81 

and  history,  59 

,  teachers  and,  80 

Locke,  Compayre'  on,  7  note 

Loyalty,  American,  108 

,  Japanese,  108 


M 


AN  and  nature,  n 


Manual  training,  7  note 
"Manuel,"  M.  Rendu,  23  note 
Mathematics,  61 
McMurry,  49,  76,  80,  90,  108 
Medifflval  attitude,  Compayre"  on, 

16 
to    physical    training, 

15,  16 
Medical  men  on  school  hygiene,  19 

inspection,  19-21 

Memory,  44 

Mental    power,    and   knowledge, 
38 

,  development  of,  40 

learning,  objects  of,  41 

training,  31 

M.'thod  of  instruction,  63 

"  Method  of  Ri'.-itaiinn,"  76 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  education,  2 

Milton,         ,,  ,,        ,  2 

Mind  an  i 

M<».1.  i n     attitude     to     physical 

training,  16 
Montaigne,  46,  69 
Moral  aim,  Chap.  IV. 

and  religious  training,  b'l 

basis   of  physical   training 

17 
content,  38,  54 

growth,  suhjn-ts  0 

Moral  teaching,  character  of,  75 

1  indirect,  62,  53,  75 

.  -  ,  material  for,  76 
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Moral  training,  5 

,  a  by-product,  30,  66 

and  liberty,  88 

,  final  purpose  of,  90 

,  special     lessons     for, 

75 

worth  of  subjects,  73 

Morals  and  creeds,  78 

,  lay  instruction  in,  81  note, 

Munro,  95,  103 

Muscles,  development  of,  25 

Music,  34,  60  note,  81 

VTATIONAL  education,  training 
IN     of  the  body  in,  15 

education,     what     it    may 

do,  8 

ideas  and  the  school,  106 

school,  the,  7,  56 

schools  in  Germany,  21 

training,       and       complete 

development,  3 

,,         indispensable,  3 

treasures  in  the  school,  11 

Natural  conditions,  56 

curriculum,  54,  60 

Nature  and  Man,  56 
,  study,  34,  49 

,,      ,  value  of,  50 

studies  57,  58 

,  world  of,  57 

Necessary,  the,  36  note 
Necessity  of  better  homes,  104 

,,  infant  schools,  104 
Needlework,  25,  54 
Nerves,  development  of,  25 
"  New  Methods  in  Education,"  25 

note 

"  Non-possumus  "  attitude,  8 
Nurseries,  105 


0 


EJECT  Lessons,  45 


Objective  pedagogy,  38  note 
Objects  of  mental  training  41 
Observing,  skill  of,  41,  49 
Old  communities,  109 
Opportunity,  equality  of,  4 
Oral  instruction,  46  note,  63 


Order,  82,  84 
Organic  nature,  56-57 
"Organic  Education,"  62 

nature,  57 

Over-crowded  curriculum,  62 
Over-discipline,  85-88 

PARENTS'  days,  100,  103 

—  interest,  100 

duties,  103 

help,  102 

Parental  attitude,  96 

responsibility,  95 

visits,  101 

Paris,  medical  inspection  in,  20 

Pascal,  64 

Patriotism,  108,  109 

Payne,  quoted,  43  note 

"  Pedagogy,  History  of,"  8  note 

Personality  of  teacher,  83 

Physical  aim,  Chap  II 

morality,  1 7 

powers,  6 

training,  5 

,,      ,  medieval    attitude 

to,  16 

,,      ,  modern  attitude  to, 

16 

,,      ,  moral  basis  of,  17 

Physical  training,  a  by-product, 

30 

and  good  health,  18 

and  self-respect,  28,  29 

,  games  as,  26 

,  other  forms  of,  27 

,  purpose  of,  29 

Physiography,  57,  61 
Physiology,  human,  19 
Plato  on  education,  2 
Play,  26  note, 
Poetry,  39,  54,  60,  81 
Political  task  of  school,  107 
"Popular  Science  Monthly,"  102 
Popularity  of  school,  96 
Position,  correct,  19,  23 
Power,  development  of,  14,  40,  45 

of  acquiring,  41.  44 

Prayers,  81 
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I't  and  example,  79 
it  ion  for  life,  2 

lent  Kliot,  84 

Primary  schools,  training  in,  1 
--  curriculum,  34 

-  education,  Fouillee  on,  36 

•  Heal  inspection  in,  20 
ology,  19 
Public  nurseries,  105 

-  opinion,  99,  101  and  note 

-  responsibility   and    compul- 

sory education,  21 

-  spirit*  68,  81,  107  note 
Pupils  to  do  things  for  themselves, 


I  vI'K'K,  101 
ouin.-ey,  De,  40 

MADESTOCK,  87 
it 

tz,  87 

Heading,  60 

Reasoning,  ability  of,  41,  50 
Religious  creeds,  78-79 

-  and  moral  training,  52 

M.,  on  correct  position,  23 
"  Republi.-s  of  childhood,"  89 
Results,  48,  49,  51 

in.1.-,  feeling  of,  41,  51,  52 
Right  attitude,  67 

vth  <.f,  79 

Right  conduct,  66,  70,  72,  73 
—  feeling,  73,  80 

•  Miiminitiea,  1,  2,  10 

—  of  individual  •_ 

Rouss  ,  46,  48,  76,  96,  97 

:ie,  excessive,  24,  43 
,  67 

Huhki: 

three,  M 

<>OL  and  citizens,  5 

—  and  development  «.f  individ- 

-  and  pood  health,  18 

-  and  home,  92 


School  and  national  ideals,  106 

and  the  child,  4 

and  the  parent,  96,  98 

„     ,,    state,  4,  106 

architecture,  22 

—  atmosphere,  67-8 

boards  and   medical  inspec- 
tion, 20 

clubs,  69 

congenial  to  childhood,  43 

curricula,  19 

— ,  English  and  German,  26 

,  Huxley  on,  12 

hygiene,  19,  22 

,  its  aim,  an  ideal,  5 

life  should  be  happy,  96 

methods,  46 

,  moral  training  in,  Chap.  IV. 

,  national  6 

,  national  treasures,  11 

political  task  of,  107 

,  purpose  of,  2,  4-11,  passim 

,  results  in,  48,  49,  51 

social  salvation,  92 

training,  aims  of,  1,  6,  8,  9 

,  utilitarian,  aim  of,  34 

— ,  what  it  may  do,  4 

work,  interest  in,  61 

Schools,  coordination  of,  52 
Science  teaching,  value  of,  50,  61, 

71  note 

— ,  purpose  of,  58  note 
Scientific  attitude,  50,  51 
Scott,  62 

Secondary  education,  aims  of,  33 
note 

Fouille"o  on,  36 

"Securing"  disriplin. 
S.-lf  activity,  47  ami  imte 

control,  90 

dependence,  88-9 

developim-nt,  liberty  of,  12 

faith,  86 

,  knowledge  of,  9 

—  resource,  13,  28,  40,  57,  68, 

87,88 

respect,  6,  18,  29 

Senses,  defective,  20 
Skill  as  an  aim,  36 
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Skill  of  observing,  41,  49 

Smith- Baker,  83 

•'Social    Phases   of    Education," 

74,  106 

Solidarity  of  curriculum,  61 
Songs,  60 
Soulsby,  Miss,  48 
"Special    Method    in   Reading," 

49  note,  80  note,  108 
Sju-iicer,  II.,  2,  44 
State,  a  social  organism,  1 

and  the  child,  4 

and  the  individual,  1-3 

and  the  parent,  95 

and  the  school,  1,  4 

and    thfi   educational   ideal, 

10 

,  democratic,  3 

,  the  theoretical,  1 

State's  ilriiianils,  11 

needs,  6,  10 

Studies,  aesthetic,  34 

,  useful  and  disciplinary,  34 

Subjects,  56 

,  moral  content  of,  35 

,  moral  \vorth  of,  73-74 

,  selection  of,  31-33 

— ,  suitability  of,  24 
Subjective  pedagogy,  38  note 
Systematixation,  intellectual,  44 


mADD,  25  note,  38  note 

"Talks  to  Teachers,"  67 
Teacher's  aims,  40,  47 

attitude  to  children,  97 

duties,  23,  24,  26 

Teachers  do  too  much,  47,  48 
Teacher  and  school  life,  98 


Teacher  and  school  litV,  conditions 
of  work,  22,  23 

,  parents'  interest,  100 

— ,  utilitarian,  7  note 

Technical  preparation,  7 

T.-xt-books,  47 

"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing," 40  note,  85 

Three  R's,  36,  54 

'Hiring,  30,  40  note,  45,  67,  85 

Tone,  68 

Trainer,  29 

Training,  aims  of,  1 

,  aspects  of,  5,  8,  15 

-  for  life,  7 

True,  the,  36 


FER,  77 


Unity  of  childhood,  16 
Utilitarian  aim,  7 
teachers,  7  note 

TTENTJLATION,  19,  26 

Visits,  parental,  101 
Vittorino  da  Feltre,  16,  17 

WIESBADEN,  medical  inspec- 
VV      tion  at,  20 
Wolfe,  E.  L.,  9  note,  71 
Woodward,  17  note 
Work,  66,  70 
Workers,  71 
World  of  man,  59 

,,  nature,  57 
Writing,  60 

7INSER,  77  note 
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ROSKNHKRG,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     4s.  6d. 
An  elementary  treatment  of  the  straight  line,  circle,  and  conic. 

Dynamics,  The  Tutorial.     By  WM.  BniGGS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

and  <;.  II.  I5i! VAN,  S.-.D.,  F.R.S.     Second  Edition.     3s.  (id. 
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MyG.  H.  FI:K\CH.  M.A.,  and  G.  OSBORN,  M.A.,  Mathcnmtifal 
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/l&atbcmatics  anfc  /Iftecfoanfcs— continued. 

Mechanics,  The  Matriculation.    By  Dr.  WM.  BRlGGSand  Dr.  G.  H. 
!'>i:v\\.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

''  It  is  a  good  book— clear,  cniii-isi-.  rind  ;uvurute." — J<>f. 

Mechanics,  Junior.     By  F.  ROSENBERG,  M.A.,  B.Sc.     2s.  6d. 

A  beginner's  course  of  reading  in  Dynamics  and  Statics  suitable 
for  the  majority  of  elementary  examinations  in  that  subject. 

Mensuration  and  Spherical  Geometry.     By  Dr.   BRIGGS  and  Dr. 

EMMOXPSOX.      Thinl  K'tition.     3s.  6d. 

The  Right  Line  and  Circle  (Coordinate  Geometry).     By  Dr.  Bi; 

and  Dr.  BltY AN*.      Thir<!  Klifion.      3s.  <kl. 

"  It  is  tin >r,  .uglily  sound  throughout,  and  indeed  deals  with  sonic  difficult  points 
with  a  clearness  an  i  |  not,  we  believe,  been  smpa-ol.  '— jSW)<fa</<w. 

Statics,   The  Tutorial.       By  Dr.   WM.    BRIGGS  and  Dr.   G.    H 
P.I.-YAX.      Thir<l  Edition.     3s.  Od. 

'•  Written  with  commendable  clearness." — Educational  Times. 

Tables,  Clive's  Mathematical.    Edited  by  A.  G.  CRACKNELL,  M.  A., 

Is.  lid. 

Trigonometry,  Junior.      By  WM.  BRIGGS,   LL.D.,    M.A.,    ! 
F.R.A.S..  an.l  <:.  H.  I;I:YAX.  So.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     L>S.  i?d. 

Trigonometry.  The  Tutorial.    By  WM.  BI:IC<JS,  LL.D.,  M.A..  IJ.Sc., 
and  (J.  H.  P,I:YAX,  Bc.D.,  F.P..^.     Second  Edition,     3s.  Gd. 
i«jok  is  very  thorough."—.- 


Plant  Biology.      An  olonvntary  Cmn-sc  of   P,o(any  on  modern  lines. 

i  .  Cavers,  1>  -  .  A.RC.S 

Plants.  Life  Histories   of  Common.       An    Introductory    ('-.ui 


Botany  based  on  t  he  st  udv  nt  i  \  jie>  li\-  both  outdoor  and 

.  A.i:.(  .S..  !•'.! 

Botany,  The  New  Matriculation.     By  A.  -T.  K\\  \i  r.  D.fi 

Botany,  A  Text-Book  of.     By  J.  M.  1  I  •'.  L.S.    6s.  6d. 

ideal  botanical  text-book  that  haa  yet 

:-  •  ii  ].]...  in,  -,.-.|.       /'•'..,•  ,  <  •    ••     •'  j,,  •  ,•.  «i'. 

Phyiiology,  First  Stage  Human.     Hy  <  -.  N.   M  i  \-  n  i  N  .  M  .  I  >  . 

2s. 

Zoology.  A  Text  Book  of.       P-y    U.   <:.  \\  So.,   and   A.    M 

I>\\  I!  -.    ! 
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The  Tutorial  Physics.  By  R.  WALLACE?  STEWART,  D.Sc., 
E.  CATCHPOOL,  B.Sc.,  C.  J.  L.  WAGSTAFF,  M.A.,  W.  R. 
BOWER,  A.R.C.SC.,  and  J.  SATTERLY,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  In  6  Vols. 

I.  Sound,  Text-Book  of.    By  E.  CATCHPOOL,  B.Sc.    Fourth  Edition. 

3s.  6d. 

A  full  account  of  the  theory  of  Sound  treated  from  the  physical 
rather  than  the  mathematical  standpoint. 

"A  full,  philosophical,  and  decidedly  original  treatment  of  this  branch  of 
physics." — Educational  Timtt. 

II.  Heat,   Higher    Text-Book    of.      By   R.    W.    STEWART,   D.Sc. 

Second  Edition,     (5s.  Gd. 

The  subjects  of  Thermodynamics,  Radiation,  and  Critical  State 
are  treated  at  length,  and  special  chapters  have  been  devoted  to 
Graphic  Methods,  Thermometry  and  Pyrometry,  and  the  Lique- 
faction of  Gases. 

"Clear,  concise,  well  arranged,  and  well  illustrated."— Journal  of  Education. 

III.  Light,  Text-Book  of.     By  R.   W.   STEWART,  D.Sc.     Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     4s.  6d. 

A  very  full  treatment  of  the  elements  of  Geometrical  Optics. 

"The  style  of  the  book  is  simple,  the  matter  well  arranged,  and  the  principles 
accurately  and  concisely  set  forth." — Educational  Review. 

IV.  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Higher  Text-Book  of.     By  R.  W. 
STEWART,  D.Sc.    Second  Edition    6s.  6d. 

In  the  new  edition  an  adequate  though  elementary  account  of 
the  Electron  Theory  of  Matter  and  Radio-Activity  has  been 
inserted. 

"The  text  is  exceedingly  lucid  and  painstaking  in  the  endeavour  to  give  the 
student  a  sound  knowledge  of  physics."— Mature. 

V.  Properties  of  Matter.     By  C.  J.  L.  WAGSTAFF,  M.A.    Second 

Edition.     3s.  6d. 

An  account  of  those  branches  of  Physics  which  are  not  usually 
included  in  books  on  Light,  Sound,  Heat,  or  Electricity. 

"  Very  interesting  sections  are  those  on  momenta  of  inertia  from  an  elementary 
point  of  view,  Boys'  modification  of  Cavendish's  experiment,  surface  tension,  and 
capillarity." — School. 

VI.  Practical  Physics.      By   W.    R.    BOWER,    A.R.C.S.,   and    J. 
SATTERLY,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.    4s.  6d. 

A  laboratory  manual  containing  a  full  course  of  elementary 
experiments  in  all  branches  of  physics. 

"Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  secure  efficiency,  and  the  result  is  a 
text-book  which  merits  great  praise." — Nature. 
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JM)VSiCS — continued. 

The  New  Matriculation  Heat :  The  New  Matriculation  Light :  The 
New  Matriculation  Sound.     By  R.  W.  STEWART,  D.Sc.    2s.  6d. 

.  volume. 

A    carefully    organised    course    of    coordinated    theoretical   and 
practical  work  in  Physics. 

e  treatment  is  lucid  and  concise,  and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  methods  of  teaching  elementary  physics.  An  outstanding  feature  of  tli<->«- 
books  is  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  may  be  performed  with 
the  moat  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  from  which  satisfactory  result* 
may  be  obtained." — Katun. 

Electricity,    Technical.      By    Professor    H.    T.    DAVIDGE,    B.Sc., 

M.I.K.K.,  and  R.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  B.Sc.     4s.  fid. 
"A  most  desirable  combination  of  sound  instruction  in  scientific  principles  and 
engineering  practice." — Educational  Kites. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  School.     By  R.  H.  JUDE,  D.Sc.     3s.  6d. 
Experimental  Science,  Junior.     By  W.  M.  HOOTON,  M.Sc.    2a.  Od. 

"An  excellent  and  workable  two  years'  course  in   Experimental  Physics  an.l 
Chemistry." — Educational  Jfewt. 

(tbemtetr?. 

The  Tutorial  Chemistry.    By  G.  H.  BAILEY,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.    Edit.-d 

by  WM.  BRIOGS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 
Part  I.     Non-Metals.     Fourth  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
Part  II.     Metals  and  Physical  Chemistry.     >'       /.'-/.     4s.  »;,]. 
"  The  leading  truth*  and  laws  of  chemistry  are  here  expounded  in  a  most  masterly 
manner." — Chemical  Jfcwi. 

The    New   Matriculation    Chemistry.      By   (i.  H.  BAILEY,   D.Sc., 
Hi.  h.     Kdit.-dl.y  WM.  BKK:(JS,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

Third  K'litinn.      f>s.   l*,d. 
Synopsis   of  Matriculation  Chemistry.     By  WM.  BIM<;« .-.    LL  l>, 

Chemical    Analysis,     Qualitative    and    Quantitative.       I'.v    W.M. 
LL.D.,   M.A..    B  8.,  :ind    M.  W.  MI.\\  \i,;. 

fourth   / 
An  Introductory  Course  of  Chemistry.     By  H.  W.  BAUSOH.  M  A. 

J  »Ml. 

A  Safe  Course  in  Experimental  Chemistry.    Hv  \\  .  I    BOONK,  !'  A  . 

B.Sc. 
Systematic  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.   Hy«J.M.  N'm.M AN. 

A    !'  '     -         !    <  '  >.       Is.  »Kl. 

An  Introduction  to  Carbon  Compounds.       \'<\    K.    H.   AI>II     M 
2B.  6d. 
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Jreucb. 


Junior    French  Course.     By  E.   WEEKLEY,   M.A.,  Professor  of 
I'Yrnch  at  University  College,  Nottingham,  and   Kxuininrr  in 
the  University  of  London.     Second  Million.     2s.  (id. 
"Distinctly  an  advance  on  similar  courses."  —  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Matriculation  French  Course.  By  E.  WEEKLEY,  M.  A.  ,  Examiner 
in  French  at  the  University  of  London.     Third  Edition,    En- 
larged.    3s.  Cd. 
"The  rules  are  well  expressed,  the  exercises  appropriate,  and  the  matter  accurate 

ami  \NL-H  arranged."—  Guardian. 

French  Accidence,   The  Tutorial.     By  ERNEST  WI;I:KU;Y,  M.A. 
With   Exercises,    Passages  for  Translation  into  French,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Elementary  Syntax.      Third  Edition.     3s.  6d. 
"  We  can  heartily  recommend  it."  —  Schoolmaster. 

French  Syntax,  The  Tutorial.  By  KIIMST  WKKKLKY,  M.A.,  and 
A.  J.  WYATT,  M.A.  With  Kxercises.  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  decidedly  good  book."  —  Qua, 

French  Grammar,  The  Tutorial.  Containing  the  Accidence,  and  th«- 
Syntax  in  One  Volume.  Second  Edition.  4s.  6d.  Also  the 
Exercises  on  the  Accidence,  Is.  6d.  ;  on  the  Syntax,  Is. 

French  Prose  Composition.  By  E.  WKEKLEY,  M.A.  With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition^  Eiil-nycd.  3s.  6d. 


"The  arrangement  is  lucid,  the  rules  clearly  expressed,  the  suggestions  ivally 
helpful,  and  the  examples  carefully  chosen."  —  Educational  Times. 

Class-  Work  in  French  Composition.     By  E.  WEEKLEY,  M.A.     2s. 

"  A  useful  series  of  passages  of  continuous  English  for  translation  into  French 
prose."  —  School  Guardian. 

Junior  French  Reader.     By  E.  WKKKI.KY,  M.A.     With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.     Second  Edition.     Is.  6d. 
"  A  very  useful  first  reader  with  good  vocabulary  and  sensible  notes."  —  Schoolmaster. 

French  Prose  Reader.      By    S.    BARLET,   B.   es  Sc.,  and  W.  F. 
MASOM,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.      With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.     2s.  6d. 
"Admirably  chosen  extracts."  —  School  Government  Chronicle. 

The  Matriculation  French  Reader.     Containing  Prose,  Verse,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary.     By  J.  A.  FERRET,  Examiner  in  French  at 
the  University  of  London.     2s.  6d. 
"  We  can  recommend  this  book  without  reserve."  —  School  World. 

Advanced  French  Reader.     Edited  by  S.  BARLET,  B.  es  Sc.,  and 
W.  F.  MASOM,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

"Chosen  from  a  large  range  of  good  modern  authors."  —  Schoolmaster. 

Higher  French  Reader.     Edited  by  E.  WEEKLEY,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

"  The  passages  are  well  chosen,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  representative  of 
the  best  contemporary  stylist*."  —  Journal  of  Education. 
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finglteb  Classics. 


Bacon's  Essays,  I. -XX.     By  A.  F.  WATT.  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Chaucer.— Canterbury   Tales.      By   A.   J.    WYATT.    M.A.     With 
iry.     Prologue.     Is.     Knight's  Tale,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale, 

Man  of  Law's  Tale,  Squire's  Tale.  K-u-h  with  Prologue,  ->.  inl. 
Dryden. —Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  3s.  M. 
Dryden.— Defence  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  Preface  to  the 

Fables.     By  ALI.KN  M.UVKK,  M.A.      Is.  <kl.  each. 

Johnson.  -A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.    By  E.  J. 

THOMAS,  M.A.     -Js.  r.d. 

Johnson.— Life  of  Milton.     By  S.  E.  GoGGlN,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Langland. —Piers  Plowman.     Prologue  and  Passus  I.  -VII.,  Text  B. 

By  J.  F.  DAVIS,  D.  Lit.,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 
Milton.— Early  Poems,  Comus,  Lycidas.     By  S.  E.  GOGGIN,  M.A.. 

and  A.  F.  WATT,  M.A,     -Js.  r,d.     Areopagitica.    Is.  n.l. 
Milton.— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.,  II.     By  A.  F.  WATT,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Books  IV.,  V.     I '.y  s.  i-:.  GOGGIN,  M.A.     is.  i;d. 
Milton.— Paradise  Regained.     By  A.  J.  WYATT,  M.A.     2s.  »',d. 
Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.     By  A.  J.  WVATT,  M.A.    2s.  r»d. 
Milton.     Sonnets.     By  W.  F.  MAS..M,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
More. —Utopia.     By  R.  R.  RUSK,  Ph.D.     2s. 
Pope.— Rape  of  the  Lock.     By  A.  F.  WATT,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Shakespeare.     By  Prof.  W.  J.  KMI.FK,  D.Litt,     In  40  volumes. 

2s.  a  Volume. 

At  You  Like  It  I  Midsummer      Night's       I  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

King  John  Dream  |  Tempest 


All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 

Antony  and  Gleopaua 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV.    Parti. 

Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VI.  Parts  I. -III. 


2s.  6d.  a  Volume, 
Julius  Caesar 
King  Lear 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor 
Othello 
Pericles 
Richard  II. 
Richard  III. 


Romeo  and  Juliet 
Sonnets 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
Titnon  of  Athens 
Titus  Andronicus 
Troilus  and  Oressida 
Twelfth  Night 
TwoOentlemen  of  Verona 
Venus  and  Adonis 
Winter's  Tale 


Shakespeare.— Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Richard  II.     !'•>    \.  I 
A.      Hamlet.      Merchant  of   Venice. 

M.A.    Tempest.     !'y  A.  II.  \Y 

Shakespeare.     Henry  VIII.     P,y  W.  H.  Low,  \1.A. 
Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.     r.-.  \\  .  II.  lln.i..  M.  \ 
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English  OLanouaoe  ant>  literature. 

The  English  Language :  Its  History  and  Structure.    By  W.  IT.  Low, 
M.A.     With  TEST  QUESTIONS.     .S'/V//*.  Million,  Revised.    3s.  (xl. 

"A  clear  workmanlike  history  of  tin-  English  language  done  on  sound  principles." 
— Saturday  Review. 

The  Matriculation  English  Course.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  and 
JOHN  BRIGGS,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — Historical  Sketch— Sounds  and  Symbols— Outlines 
of  Accidence  and  Syntax — Common  Errors — Analysis — Parsing — 
The  Word,  the  Sentence,  the  Paragraph— Punctuation— Rules  for 
Composition — Simple  Narrative — Compound  Narrative — Descriptive 
( 'oiiijmsition — The  Abstract  Theme — The  Essay — Paraphrasing — 
Precis-Writing— Letter- Writing  and  Proof-Reading— Index. 

"  The  matter  in  clearly  arranged,  concisely  and  intelligently  put,  and  marked  by 
accurate  scholarship  and  common  sense." — Gun 

English  Literature,  The  Tutorial  History  of.    By  A.  J.  WYATT, 
M.A.     Second  E'litinn.     '2s.  6d. 

"This  is  un.l»>ubt«'illy  the  best  school  history  of  literature  that  has  yet  come 
under  our  notice."— Guardian. 

"The  scheme  of  the  book  is  clear,  proportional,  and  scientific."— Academy. 
"  A  sound  and  scholarly  work." — St.  Janus'  Gazette. 

English  Literature,  The  Intermediate  Text  Book  of.     By  W.  H. 
Low,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  WYATT,  M.A.     6s.  6d. 

"  Really  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  details  given." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Well-informed  and  clearly  written." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  The  historical  part  is  concise  and  clear,  but  the  criticism  is  even  more  valu.il>].-, 
and  a  number  of  illustrative  extract*  contribute  ft  most  useful  feature  to  the 
volume." — School  World, 

An  Anthology  of  English  Verse.     With  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
By  A.  J.  WYATT,  M.A.,  and  S.  E.  GOGGIN,  M.A.    2s. 

For  use  in  Training  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  ex- 
tracts have  been  selected  as  representative  of  English  verse  from 
Wyatt  to  the  present  time  (exclusive  of  drama). 

"  We  look  upon  this  collection  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind." — Teachers'  Aid. 

Precis- Writing,  A  Text  Book  of.     By  T.  C.  JACKSON,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
and  JOHN  BRIGGS,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.    2s.  6d. 

In  writing  this  text-book,  the  authors  have  aimed  at  increasing 
the  educational  value  of  Precis-Writing  by  giving  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  a  less  technical  treatment  to  the  subject  than  is  usual. 

"Admirably  clear  and  businesslike." — Guardian, 

"  Thoroughly  practical,  and  on  right  lines  educationally."—  School   World, 
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Ethics,  Manual  of.    By  J.  S.  MACKKN/IK,   I.iti.D.,  M.  A.,  formerly 

I-Yll.iw  ..f  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Os.  M. 

"In  writing  this  book  Mr.  M:  earnest  and  striking  con- 

tribution to  the  ethical  liteiature  of  the  time."-  Mi  ml. 

Logic,  A  Manual  of.     By  J.  WKI.TOX,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Leeds.    2  vols.    Vol.  I.,  8s.  6d.  ;  Vol.   II., 
6d. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  whole  of  Deductive  Logic,  except  Fallacies, 
which  are  treated,  with  Inductive  Fallacies,  in  Vol.  II. 

"  A  clear  and  compendious  summary  of  the  views  of  various  thinkers  on  important 
and  doubtful  points."  —  Journal  of  Education. 

Psychology,  The  Groundwork  of.     By  G.  F.  STOUT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Felln\v  of  the  British  Academy,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.     4s.  6d. 
'•  All  students  of  philosophy,  both  beginners  and  tln>.-e  who  would  describe  them- 

selves  as  'advanced,'  will  do  well  to  'read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest'  thi* 

book."  —  Oxford  Ma>j 

Psychology,  A  Manual  of.     By  G.  F.  STOUT,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8s.  6d. 

"There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  sketchinea*  about  the  book,  and  a  clear  desire 
manifested  to  help  the  student  in  the  subject."  —  Saturday  Review. 

flfoctocru  1bi6tor\>  anfc  Constitution. 

The    Tutorial    History    of    England.      (To     1901.)      By    C.     S. 

l"i  M.A.     4s.  6d. 

"  An  excellent  text-book  for  the  upper  formsof  a  school."  —  Journal  of  Education. 

Matriculation  Modern  History.      Being  the   History   of  England 
L48ff>1901|  ^itii  Mne  f*f  erenow  to  tEe  Oontemponury  History  of 

.I    D.-veloniiients.      \\\   <J.    S.    FEAJREN8IDE, 


A  work  tliat  gives  evidence  of  scholarship  and  clever  .-Kliii't.ibility  to  a  s|)«cial 
Mi.-*'."     (Jun.ilia*. 


Groundwork  of  English  History.      I'.y  M.  K.  (\\I:TI:I:.     2s. 
Contains  the  salient  facts  <>f  Knglish  llutory. 


European  History,  Main  Landmarks  of.     By  F.  N.   DIXON,  I'.  A 

28. 

"A  capable  sketrli  in  »  '-nl  movements  are  indicated  accurately  and 

with  vigour."—  (Iwi 

Citizenship,  The  Elements  of  the  Duties  and  Rights  of.      li\   W.  1> 

ASTON,  I',.  A.,  LL.H.      Third  KUtinn.      IH.  6d. 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  A.  I     1  1    <    \  N  .  |  i 

••Inct  HIM         I  .          latui  1          lltive        .Itnln  i.il 

iMK'Mt          I'i 
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Text-Book  of  Geography.     By  (I.  C.  FRY,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Scienc. 
Master  at  West  BuokLmd,  North  Devon.     4s.  (id. 

This  l)ook  is  intended  !'<n-  use  in  the  upper  forms  of  schools  and  l>y 
candidates  for  London  University  Matriculation,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Locals,  and  other  Examinations  of  similar  standard. 

It  deals  with  both  <  Jeneral  and  Regional  Geography.  Under  the 
former  heading  are  treated  the  movement,  form,  and  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  circulation  of  air  and  water,  and  map-reading.  In 
Regional  Ceo^raphy  the  natural  features  are  first  dealt  with  and 
th.n  the  political  facts  that  are  the  outcome  of  these  features. 


1bfeton>. 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.    (To  14  A. P.)    By  A.  H.  ALLCROFT, 

M.A.,  and  W.  F.  MASO.M.  M.A.     With  Maps.      Thini-  /•;<'<'/;<>„, 

part  Rewritten.     3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  well  and  clearly  written." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  distinctly  good  book,  full,  clear,  and  accurate.  The  narrative  is  throughout 
hu-id  and  intelligible;  there  are  no  wasted  words  and  no  obscurities,  and  the 
authors  have  taken  obvious  pains  to  bring  their  fact*  up  to  date." — Guardian. 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Greece.     (To  323  B.C.)    By  Prof.  W.  J. 

WOODHOUSE,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 

"Prof.  Woodhonse  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  write  a  history  of  Greece, 
and  he  has  done  it  well." — School  World. 

A  Longer  History  of  Rome.  By  A.  H.  ALLCROFT,  M.A.,  and 
others  (each  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Period)— 

390—202  B.C.     3s.  6d.  78—31  B.C.     3s.  6d. 

202—133  B.C.     3s.  6d.  44  B.C.— 138  A.D.     3s.  6d. 

133—78  B  C.     3s.  6d. 

"  Written  in  a  clear  and  direct  style.  It*  authors  show  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  authorities,  and  have  also  used  the  works  of  modern  historians  to  good 
effect." — Journal  of  Education. 

A    Longer    History    of    Greece.  By  A.    H.    ALLCROFT,    M.A. 

(each  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Period)— 

To  495  B.C.     3s.  6d.  404— 362  B.C.     3s.  Od. 

495—431  B.C      3s.  6d.  362—323  B.C.     3s.  (id. 

440— 404  BC      3s.  6d.  Sicily,  491— 289  B.C.     3s.  fid. 

"The  authors  have  apparently  spared  no  pains  to  make  their  work  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  readable." — Schoolmaster. 
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Xatin    anb    $rccft. 

OB  \MM.\I>    AN!>    UKADKRS. 

Junior  Latin  Course.     By  B.  J.  II  A  v  R8,  M  .  A  .     2s,  6d. 

ie.     The  principled  are  sound,  ami  the  rules  are  clearly 

i  (  S. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar.     1'y  1'.  J.  II  vvi>.  .M.A.,  and  \V.    F. 
MA  V..M.  M.A.     Fourth  Edition,     3*.  (3d. 

irate  ami  full  without  being  overloaded  \\ith  detail."  —  Schoolmaster. 

The   Tutorial  Latin  Grammar,   Exercises  and  Test  Questions  on. 
llv  F.  Mn  HAIIDSON,  B.A.,  and  A.  HA/KL.  I.L.I).     Is.  (i<l. 

Latin  Composition.     With  copious   Kxciviscs  and  casv  continuous 
Passa  A.    H.   AI.I.CKOFT,   M.A..  and  J.   H.  HAVIM.N, 

M.A  .     -J>.  (Id. 

-Atement  and  arran.Lr-inent,  apt  examples  illustrating  each  rule, 
exceptions  t<>  thes*  ,:  tlie  proper  plaiv  and  tinif.  are  among  some 

uf  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  evci-lleiit  book.  —Sckoolmiultr. 

Junior  Latin  Reader.     ]>y  E.  J.  G.  IM»I:M:.  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  Selections  from  Latin  Authors.     With  Introdurti.m 
(Histoi-y  and  Ant  iijuititv-  .  .  ;id    \'<>cal>ulai  \.      l'.\    A.   F. 

WATT,  M.A.,  and  B.  J.  HAYKS.  M.A.     2s.  «;d. 
Prcv  tice  in  reading  Latin  in  preparation  for  Kxainina- 

iiich  no  classics  are 


"  It  i«  quite  an  interesting  selection,  and  well  done."  —  School  World. 
"  The  selection  ia  a  good  one,  and  the  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  purpose."— 
Journal  of  &(  ucation. 

Matriculation  Latin  Construing  Book.     By  A.  F.  WATT,  M.  A.,  and 

r,  .1.  BATES,  M.A.    L>S. 

A  gui'l-   t<>  the  construing  of  the  Latin  period  and  its  translation 
sh. 
•he  most  useful  text-books  of  this  very  practical  Tutorial  Seriea."—  School 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Reader.     With  VOCABULARY.    2s.  6d. 

"At*  :cal  work."—  Quar< 

Advanced  Latin  Unseens.     Hrin^  a  p.     K<lit<d 

hy  II.  J.  M  MDMI  \  i.  M    \..     nd  T.'  M.  MILLS.  M.  ! 


-<>od  pawuigeH.  whi.'h  h..\o  l>een  selected  from  a  «i.ler  held  ilian 
•iiii;iN."-  C'i  •  IP.     . 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Dictionary.     i;\    I.  <-.    P]  MM-.UI,  M    \ 
F'  II"  lege,  (  'anihridge.     6s.  6d. 

y.  "  —  Spealctr. 

Advanced  Greek  Unseens.     AV  'irged.     3.* 

The  Tutorial  Greek  Reader.    With  V.,,  \KI  i  .\  .  \    WM..II 
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Buttons  of  Xatfn  anD  (Bteeft  Classics, 

The  Text  ia  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  Introduction  and  Notes;    books 
marked  (*)  contain  also  an  alphabetical  Lexicon. 

The  Vocabularies,  etc.,  are  in  order  of  the  text  and  are  preceded  by  Test  P 


Text. 

Voc. 

Text. 

7oe. 

Acts  of  Apostles. 

... 

1/0 

DEMOSTHENES— 

AlX'HYLUS— 

Androtion. 

4/6 

Kumenides. 
P-Tsae. 

36 

:;  i; 

1/0 

EURIPIDES— 

Prometheus  Vinctus. 

•j  i; 

i/b 

Alcestis. 

1/6 

1/0 

Sept/em  contra  Thebas. 

3/6 

1/0 

Andromache. 
Bacchar. 

3/6 
3/6 

i/b 

ARISTOrilA.NKS— 

IF  cuba. 

3/6 

Ranae. 
CAESAR— 

3/6 

... 

Hippolytus. 
Iphigenia  in  Taui  is. 
Medea. 

3/6 
3/6 
3/6 

i/b 

1/0 

Civil  War,  Book  1. 

1/6 

... 

lie  War,  Books  1-7. 

HKHODOTUS— 

(each) 
Gallic   War,    Book   1, 

I'll.     1    to 

Tht»  Invasion  of  Britain. 

G  Olio  War,  Book  7,  Ch. 

i  <; 

1/6 

1/6 

I/O 

i/b 

Book  :i. 
Book  4,  Ch.  1-1  tt. 
Book  (\. 
Books. 

4/6 

4/6 

1/0 

1  (1 

10 

1  to  «8 

1  i> 

A    IAJ  v>O« 

1/0 

HOMER— 

CICERO  — 

Iliad,  Book  6. 

... 

1/0 

Ad  Atticum,  Book  4. 

3/6 

Iliad,  Kook'24. 

3'/6 

De  Amicitia. 

I).-  Finibus,  Bonk  1. 

*l/6 

2/6 

i/b 

Odyssey,  Books  9,  10. 

O.lVss.-V,  Hooks  11,   \± 

2/6 

I),-  Finibus,  Book  2. 
DC  Offlciis,  Book  3. 

3/6 

3/6 

i/b 

Odyssey,  Books  13,   1  K 
Odyssey,  Book  17. 

1/0 

De  Senectute. 

*l/6 

1/0 

In  Catilinam  L,   III. 

HORACE  — 

(each) 
In  Catilinam  I.  -IV. 
Philippic  II. 
Pro  Archia 
Pro  Balbo. 

1/6 

2/6 
2/6 
1/6 

1/0 

i/b 

1/0 
1/0 

Kpistlcs   (including  Ars 
Poetica). 
Epistles  (excluding  Ars 
Poetica). 
Epodes. 

4/6 
l/(5 

1/0 

Pro  Cluentio. 
Pro  Lege  Manilla. 
Pro  Marcello. 

3/6 

•_>  'i 
1/6 

1/0 
1/0 
1/0 

Odes,  Books  1-4. 
Separately,  each  Book 
(*3  4\                           i  i; 

1/0 

Pro  Milone. 

3/6 

1/0 

v  °)  *j« 
Satires. 

"/  "" 

4/6 

m  f\f 

10 

Pro  Plancio. 

3/6 

1/0 

I 

CURTIUS— 

ISOCRATES— 

Book  9,  Ch.  6-end. 

1/6 

De  Bigis. 

2/6 

... 

Tin:  r.v/r/;/,N/7T  rrrniu.\L  . 


BDitions  of  Xatln  and  <3rcefc  Classics—  continual. 

Text.    Voc. 

Voo. 

SAI.UTST  — 

J,  l«i.  13. 

3/6 

2/6 

Catiline. 

1/8 

I/O 

:.  n.  it. 

3/6 

... 

SOPHOCLES— 

LlYY— 

3f> 

1  0 

Book  1. 

2/6 

1/0 

Antigone. 

2  «; 

1  o 

.  6,  9.         (each) 

3  «; 

1/0 

Electra. 

3  «i 

1   0 

k  21. 

.  21.  fh.  1-30. 

2/6 

i  »; 

1/0 
1/6 

TACITUS— 
Agricola. 

2/6 

1/0 

Boo! 

2/6 

i/e 

Annals,  rxmk  1. 
Annals.  lio,,k  2. 

2  «; 
2  (I 

1/0 

\y  — 

<  ;«-niianirt. 

•2.; 

i/b 

Charon  and  Piscator. 

3/6 

1/0 

Histori.-s,  I',.-  .k<  1.  3. 

\s— 

(each) 

3/6 

1/0 

2/6 

... 

TKKKXCK  — 

nes  and 
Agoratus. 

1/0 

!phi. 

... 

s— 

Till  .  YI'II 

;niKil,  Cato,  At' 

1/0 

... 

Book  7. 

3/6 

... 

VERGIL— 

•:,  4. 

2/6 

1/0 

Aeneid,  Books  1-8.  (< 

i/o 

-)ks5,  6. 

3/6 

1  o 

B 

*l/6 

... 

Heroides,  1,2,3,  .",,  7,  12.  ... 

1  6 

Books  <),  10. 

i/o 

.  1.  5,  12. 

i  6 

i;.».k  lo. 

•  3,  Book  1, 

Book  11. 

*i  <; 

i/b 

1-160;    Book  3, 

I',,  .ok  12. 

l  «; 

'  :     IJook    5, 

_,rues. 

1  o 

(each) 
.  11. 

1/6 
1/6 

I/O 

ks  1  and  :>. 

.!!<!  4. 

1/0 
I/O 

i  .; 

Georgics,  Bo<'! 

1 

i  •; 

i/b 

(.-rpllMlrlx 

1  i; 

1/6 

10 

ihasis,  Book  1. 

i  fl 

3/6 

1   0 

1  o 

1. 

i  0 

4/6 

1  .1 

II                                  I 

1  n 

1  o 

I  •; 

1  o 

1 

A  detailed  catalogue  of  the  above  can  be  obtained  on  «: 
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General  Editor:  \VM.  UUKJUS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  1;. 

'•nee  College. 

The  ol.jeet  .  .f  th"  UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  SERIES  is  to  provide 
candidates  for  examinations  and  learners  generally  with  text-hooks 
\vliii-h  sliall  convey  in  tin-  simplest  form  sound  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  r«Mdls  of  scholarship  and  seientilie  ns<-areh. 
Important  points  are  fully  and  clearly  treated,  and  care  has  l,.-en 
taken  not  to  introduce  details  which  are  likely  to  perpl«-\  th( 

ginner. 

The    I'ul.li-!ier    will    lie    happy     to    entertain    applications    from 
•'•iiuen  Copies  ..f  hooks  mentioned  in  this  Li>t. 


SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS, 

"'I'll  -  ~uoees.sful    in    hitting    its    in;irk    and    .-.upph  in,'    much    help   to 

stud. -iits  in  i  :  I  '..'Hiding  )...•, 

might  study  the  nictli.»ls  t-f   tin-  •  I'ni- 
: t h  jirniit." 

•  •.    Tutorial    Si-ri.'.-. '   is    f;iv.Mir.ibly  kiiuwii  for   its  practical  and 
w..i-kiii;»nlik.   '  :i<>»k: 

"  The  series  is  eniiiifiitl\ 

"The  i-la--ic-.il  texte  in  this  sofics  aiv  i-lit.-d  by  men   \vlio  are  tli'in.nylily  masters 
of  thrii 

••The  competent  manner  in  which  tin-  vc.hiin.-.s  ..f  this  .series  are  edited 
well  known  and  generally  recognised." — K<l nrutiunul  Times. 

.'This  useful  seri'-s  of  t.  \t-books." — A 

"Any  books  publi.-hed  in  this  s.-ries  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  n.-.'iU  of  the 
-  for  wh'/m  they  ai'o  inteii«led." 

'•(  'learn-  I  il  and  orderli-  :    il-lic-a- 

ti.'iis  nf  Uu  tTniv*  ndtj  Tui  n  lal  Pw  •-.      " 

••  All  b-.c.ks  whic-.  i  the  '  University  Tutorial  Press '  are  both  scholarly 

ami  practical." — W- 

"The  merit  .ihlic;;ti«>ns  c«'ii>;.^ts  in   the  workmanlike  ex-- 

of  an  orderlj  praotioal  plan.  »l  Chronicle. 

"TK-  :y   Tutorial    Series'   ha\'  w->n  a  hitch 

reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  d. MI- and  o-d.-rly  arrangement  and  ; 
and  prai-ti'-i!  and  up-to-date  m.-; .. 

••The-  mo  tuala   the   more   highly  do  \ve  think  of 

them.' 

••Such  text  MimeasuraHv   -uperior  to  the-  h- 

with  extran la  mait--r.  with  which  boya  of  a  previous  gt-n. -ration  were  familiar. " 

—Scltvvt  (/«.< 
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